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THES EORD S°SUPPER. 


The second sacrament of the Christian church is the 
Lord’s supper, xvpcoxdy deizvov.) It has this in common 
with all other divine institutions that it is what the Lord 
God himself made it by the act of institution, nothing more, 
nothing less. It is not what the church, or the state, or 
any individual man would make it. It is not what St. Paul 
made it. Paul, where he is about to state the nature of this 
sacrament, expressly says: / have received of the Lord that 
which also I delivered unto you.”) Marriage as a divine in- 
stitution is what God made it in Paradise and by his word, 
just as marriage as an institution of the State of Missouri is 
what the State of Missouri has made it, and marriage as 
a civil status in Nebraska is what that state has made it. 
A union of a man and a woman which, if contracted in 
Nebraska, would be marriage, may be non-marriage and in- 
cest in Missouri, and what may be marriage in this state 
may be incestuous and void before God. ‘Thus, also, a cere- 
mony established by a Zwinglian church is what that church 
has made it, and a rite of the Roman church is what that 
church has made it; and while they both may call their in- 
stitutions sacraments, the one may be an empty shell and 


_1) 1 Cor. 11, 20. 2) ‘1 Cor, 11, 23. 
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the other a blasphemy before God. ‘The Israelites might 
have made it a tradition to celebrate the deliverance of the 
twelve tribes from Egyptian thraldom by a supper com- 
memorative of the last supper before the exodus, and the 
manner of such memorial supper might have been in every 
particular identical with that of the slaying and eating 
of the paschal lamb; but without divine institution and 
command it would not have been a sacrament as it was ac- 
cording to and by virtue of the divine institution of the 
Passover.!) Atm the early Christian church might have in- 
stituted a custom of commemorating the last paschal supper 
of Christ and his disciples by a memorial meal of bread and 
wine with prayer and benediction, and such institution 
would have been precisely what the church had made it by 
common consent and tradition or by whatever modifications 
it might have introduced at various times and places. A rite 
and custom thus established and practiced might have been 
highly appropriate, as the rite and custom of Confirmation, 
also established by the church, is to-day; but it would not 
and could not have been a sacrament, in itself an efficacious 
means and seal of divine grace, just as Confirmation in the 
Roman church or in any other church is not a means of 
grace, a sacrament. 

To learn and understand what Confirmation is in the 
Roman church, it is necessary to learn and understand what 
the Roman church has made it as an institution of that 
church. Nothing less than this will do, and nothing be- 
yond this will avail. Nor will any amount of investigation 
into the nature of the Roman institution ascertain the nature 
of Lutheran Confirmation. In like manner, the nature of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, a divine ordinance in- 
stituted by Christ himself, can be ascertained only by in- 
quiring what Christ has made it. Well did Queen Elizabeth 
of England say, 


1) Exod. 12, 1ff. 
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It was the Word that spake it; 

He took the bread and brake it; 

And what the Word doth make it, 

That I believe and take it. 
Where it is what the Word, Christ Jesus, the Lord, did and 
does make it, there it is the Lord’s supper, his own sacra- 
ment; and there only. And where the Lord’s supper is 
administered, it is what, by his institution, the Lord has 
made it, and that only. 

What the Lord has made his Supper and would have it 
be for all time, we can learn only from the Lord himself 
and from those who ‘‘have received of the Lord that which 
also they delivered unto us.’’ Of the institution of the 
Lord’s supper we have four narratives, one in each of the 
synoptic gospels, and one by St. Paul in his first epistle to 
the Corinthians.!) All these narratives agree in all points 
common to all, and supplement each other in details. The 
texts followed by the English Bible are critically attested 
in a way that no established reading creates any exegetical 
difficulty; only in 1 Cor. 11, 24 zxAopevov, broken, is to be 
eliminated as spurious according to all the best manuscripts 
and versions.”) 

According to the gospel narratives, the occasion of the 
institution of this sacrament was the last celebration of the 
Old Testament sacrament of the Passover in which Jesus 
united with his disciples, ‘‘the same night in which he was 
betrayed.’’ ‘This Old Testament, zahaca dcadyxn, was about 
to be abrogated. The paschal lamb of the New Testament 
was about to be led to the slaughter, Chrest our passover 
sacrificed for us.*) ‘The flesh of the lamb made ready for 
Jesus and his disciples had been eaten, and the cup of bene- 
diction had been passed and divided among the twelve.*) 


1) Matt. 26, 26—28. Mark 14, 22—24. Luke 22, 19. 20. 1 Cor. 11, 
23—25. 

2) x, A, B, C, D, Copt. Sahid. Vulg. al. 

Biel Cor 55) 7/2 Cl. pls. Dos sie ne Cts 8 Ook: 

4) Luke 22, 15—17. 
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The table was not yet cleared. ‘There was still some of 
the unleavened bred, derov, at hand. Another cup of wine, 
probably the customary fourth cup, the after-supper-cup, 
peta tO Oeexvnoa,') was in readiness. And now, before the 
meal was fully over, éovovtwy adtdy,”) Jesus took bread.*) 
All the four narratives mention this. Paul, who does not - 
mention the passover in his account, makes this his open- 
ing statement.’) It was the beginning of the solemn act he 
would here describe. What Jesus took was simply bread, 
as simple as it can be made, baked of flour and water. But 
he who took this bread was the Lord Jesus, 6 xbptog ’ Inaoic,°) 
Jesus, the son of Mary, but at the same time the Lord, the 
Son of God. It was not the first time that Jesus took bread. 
When by the sea of Tiberias, ‘‘Jesus took the loaves,’’ he 
fed five thousand men, and twelve baskets of fragments re- 
mained.®) ‘Thus here, too, it was the Lord who took into 
his almighty hand the bread of the passover. And it isa 
remarkable coincidence that in all instances recorded in the 
gospels where Jesus ‘‘took bread’’ he revealed himself and 
manifested his goodness and power, though in various ways.”) 

The next statement of the four narratives is couched 
in an aoristic participle, evAoyyoac in Matthew and Mark, 
ebyaptatnoas in Luke and St. Paul. Eddoyjoac, having blessed, 
and «byapeotjoac, having thanked, are synonymous terms. 
Thus the same act is elsewhere described by Piedac ete tov 
odpavoy edhoyynaey,§) and by edyapeaticac.®) As when he took 
the loaves to feed the multitudes, so when he took bread to 
feed the little flock, Jesus spoke words of blessing, praise 
and thanksgiving. What these words were, we are told 
neither here nor there, and the various opinions expressed 


1) Luke 22, 20. 2) Matt. 26, 26. Mark 14, 22. 
3) Matt. 26, 26. Mark 14, 22. Luke 20,19. 1 Cor. 11, 23. 
4) 1 Cor. 11, 23. 5) Ibid. 6) John 6, 10—13. 


7) Matt. 14, 19 ff.; 15, 36 ff. Mark 6, 41 ff.; 8, 6 ff. Luke 24, 30 ff. 
John 6, 10 ff.; 21, 13 ff. 

8) Matt. 14,19. Mark 6, 41. 

9) John 6, 10; cf. Matt. 15, 36. Mark 8, 6. 
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by various expositors are nothing to us either here or there, 
when the question is what the text says. Being words of 
blessing, praise and thanksgiving, they were certainly words 
whereby God was acknowledged as the giver of every good 
gift and every perfect gift, and especially of the gift about 
to be dispensed as by the host to his guests, or by the house- 
father to the members of the household. 

The next statement of the text is éxiacev, he brake zt,)) 
or éxhacev xat 2uxev abtotc,®) tote padytatc,®) he brake tt and 
gave it unto them, unto his disciples. Of Christ feeding the 
multitudes, it is likewise said: xAdoac f0wxev, breaking he 
gave,*) or gxhacev xat Suxev,) Sxhaaev xat 2dtdov,8) xazéxhacev xat 
edtdou,") he brake and gave, or simply dcédwxev, he divided, 
distributed.®) ‘These words are descriptive of one act, the 
act of distribution. When Christ dzstributed, deédwxev, the 
five loaves, he did so by breaking and giving them, xAdoac 
Zdwxev, or Exhacev ... xa 2dtdov.°) And the bread of the pass- 
over being likewise baked in loaves or cakes of some size, 
Jesus distributed it by breaking it into smaller pieces and 
giving each disciple a piece. Thus also when at Emmaus 
he supped with the two pilgrims, he took bread, blessed and 
distributed it, xAdoac éxedidov adtotc, he brake and gave to 
them.) In all these instances, at the lakeshore, at Jeru- 
salem, at Emmaus, the xddovc in the narrower sense, the 
breaking into fragments, as distinguished from the ddac, the 
giving of the fragments, had no particular or independent 
significance, as the spurious reading in 1 Cor. 11 would in- 
dicate.) The act described by both terms is the act of 
distribution, deddoors. He who gave was Jesus. ‘They to 
whom he gave were of wadyrat, his disciples. What he gave 
was bread. 


WELICor tt 24: 2) Mark 14, 22. Luke 22, 19. 
3) Matt. 26, 26. 4) Matt. 14, 19. 5) Matt. 15, 36. 
6) Mark 8, 6. 7) Mark 6, 41. 8) John 6, 10. 


9) John 6, 10; coll. Matt. 14,19. Mark 6, 41. 
10) Luke 24, 30. 11) See above, p. 67. 
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But not bread only. The word came to the element. 
Jesus said: Adfete, wdyete, take, eat.1) ‘These words are not 
recorded by Luke and Paul, according to the manuscripts. 
Mark has only Adfere, take. ‘This does not mean that the 
words were not spoken as recorded by Matthew. But what 
the omissions do show is that the words omitted are not in 
themselves essential to the sacramental act. ‘They are im- 
plied in the doo. When Jesus gave to his disciples, he, 
as a matter of course, meant that the disciples should ¢ake. 
And giving them at the supper table from what was on the 
table to be eaten, dread, an article of food, he, again asa 
matter of course, meant that they should ea¢. Still it is of 
importance that according to the records of two evangelists 
Jesus also expressly sazd what his act indicated. Mark re- 
cords the word, Adfere, take, which, under the circum- 
stances, implied gdyere, eat. When a physician or a nurse 
gives a patient a dose of medicine, that implies that the 
patient is to take it, and take it as medicine is taken. And 
when the act of giving medicine is accompanied by the 
word, ¢ake, that word means that the patient is to take 
medicine, that is, to take it into his mouth and swallow it. 
And now we learn from Matthew that Jesus also expressly 
said what he meant by gzvzmg the bread and by saying, 
take; he said gdyete, eat. 

The omission of the word, gdyece, and of Ad fete, ydyere, 
by Luke and Paul, is, however, of significance in view of 
the fact that the following words, codro éotw to odpd. pov,”) 
or, as Paul has them, todr0 pod gate 76 cdpa,*) this ts my 
body, are found in a@// the narratives. This statement was 
certainly not implied in the act of giving bread, nor in the 
words, ¢ake, eat. Without these words, take, eat, the dis- 
ciples to whom Jesus gave bread from and at the supper 
table might and must have known that he would have them 


1) Matt. 26, 26. 2) Matt. 26, 26. Mark 14, 22. Luke 22, 19. 
3) 1 Cor. 11, 24. 
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take and eat what he gave them. And they certainly would 
have taken and eaten, as the thousands in the desert took 
and ate when Jesus gave and what he gave, dvead. But 
here in the upper room as there in the desert Jesus would 
give and did give more than he had taken, not according 
to the nature of the bread, but according to the will of the 
Giver, who knew tt gpedhev xocetv, what he was about to do,}) 
and was able to do what he purposed to do. According 
to his divine will expressed by his divine word and by vir- 
tue of such word he now gave unto his disciples his own 
body. What he gave them was certainly bread; for the text 
says that it was, the bread which Jesus took and brake and 
gave, that they should take and eat. But what he gave, 
that they should take and eat, was just as certainly more 
than bread; for the words say so, TJovr6 got to adpd pov, 
This ts my body. ‘The statement is very plain and simple. 
The sentence consists of a subject, tovro, and a predicate, 
TO a@yd. pov, connected by the copula, ¢eriv. Touro, this, the 
neutral demonstrative pronoun, points to what Jesus gave 
and of which he said, sake, eat. ‘The predicate, to cdpd 
pov, my body, in the proper sense of the words, denotes the 
material part of his human nature, as distinguished from 
his soul or spirit, ¢vy7 or zvedya, the immaterial part of his 
human nature. When, in the house of Simon the leper, a 
woman poured precious ointment on his head, Jesus said: 
She ts come aforehand to anoint MY BODY, pov tO oa@pa,”) 
and no one doubted what he meant. And when he had 
commended his spirit into his Father’s hands and given up 
the ghost,*) Joseph begged the body of Jesus,*) and Pilate 
knew at once what he wanted, and commanded it to be 
delivered,°®) and the women of Galilee followed it to the 
sepulchre and beheld how the body was laid.®) And when 
Jesus said, 7hzs zs my body, his body was precisely what 


1) John 6, 6. 2) Mark 14, 8. 
3) Luke 23, 46; cf. Matt. 27, 50. Mark 15, 37. 
4) Matt. 27, 58. Luke 23, 52. 5) Ibid. 6) Luke 24, 55. 
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it was before and after the night in which he was betrayed, 
and what he and his friends and his enemies alike under- 
stood when his body was mentioned. ‘The Greek form 76 
coud pou is even more precise than the English, my body, 
or the German, meznx Lezb, as the article, 70, makes it all 
the more distinct that the one, well-known, particular body, 
which was then and there visibly and palpably before the 
disciples, was what the words denoted. ‘That the state- 
ment was not figurative speech, was likewise plain. For 
where should the figure be? It could not be in the sub- 
ject, tovco; for no pronoun as such was ever or could ever 
be used tropically; it always really points to or represents 
that for which it stands, or itis not a trope, but an untruth. 
Nor is there any tropical concept in the preceding context 
for which rovro might stand. The bread mentioned before 
was real bread. Jesus did not figuratively break and give, 
but he really broke and gave, when he distributed what was 
in his hand and which he would have his disciples really 
take and eat. There is nowhere a trope to be associated 
with rovco. Nor could the trope be in the copula, éeztv; 
for the copula simply and solely indicates that the subject 
and the predicate are connected as subject and predicate. 
Hence, where this relation is clearly intended, the copula may 
be, and often is, entirely omitted, as in peyddy 4 ” Aotepuc,*) or, 
where that relation does not really obtain, the copula, too, 
is not a trope, but an untruth, connecting what should not 
be connected as subject and predicate. When Christ says, 
This ts my body, he really and truly and actually places the 
subject, ¢kzs, and the predicate, my dody, in the real and 
actual relation of subject and predicate, and this, and this 
only, is indicated by the copula, zs. Since, then, neither 
the subject, covro, nor the copula, éory, admits of a tropical 
sense, the predicate only remains to be looked into, and this 


1) Acts 19, 28.34. Cf. Mark 14, 36. Rom.11,16; 14,21. 2Cor.1, 21. 
Phil. 4,3. Eph:1, 183 4, 4; 5, 17... 2 thess,/3; 2. URet.4; 1% uke, 36. 
Rom. 3,1; 8, 27. 31 and many other places. 
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predicate, 70 o@pd pov, my body, is so far from containing 
a trope, that it is not even possible to smuggle a trope into 
this part of the proposition and keep it there with any show 
of right or reason. Jesus certainly had a real body, over 
which he was certainly free to dispose. "That real body was 
present, in full view of the disciples to whom Jesus was 
speaking. ‘The disciples might disbelieve, but they could 
not misunderstand, what Jesus said when he said, my body. 
The words could not be taken, either by the speaker or by 
the hearers, in a tropical sense. Or what might the words 
say figuratively? When Jesus said, 7 am the vine, ye are 
the branches,') this was tropical speech, and the context 
clearly shows the meaning of the words. ‘There was a ¢er- 
ttum comparationts underlying the trope. It was apparent 
from the preceding words, As the branch cannot bear frutt 
of ttself, except tt abide in the vine, no more can ye, except 
ye abide in me,”) and from the subsequent words, He that 
_ abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
frutt, etc.*) And here the rule, xe tropus ultra tertium, 
holds good. The ¢ervtzwm was not that the vine is one and 
the braches are many, or that the vine is stronger and the 
branches are weaker, but that the branches bear fruit only 
while they are in the vine. Again, when he says, / am the 
door, the meaning of the trope is plain, and the ¢ertzwm 
appears from the subsequent context, dy me tf any man 
enter tin, he shall be saved.*) ‘The tertium is this, that the 
door is the proper inlet and outlet of the sheepfold. When 
he says, J am the good shepherd,*) the meaning, again, is 
plain, and the ¢evtzwm is at once pointed out in each case. 
It is the faithfulness of the good shepherd as distinguished 
from the hireling,®) and the familiarity of the good shepherd 
with all his sheep.’) ‘To extend the trope to the shepherd’s 
crook and dog, or to the difference between the shepherd 


1) John 15, 5. 2) John 15, 4. S) Sohne oo: 
4) John 10, 9. 5) John 10, 11. 14. 6) John 10, 11 ff. 
7) John 10, 14 f. 
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and the sheep, he being a man, and they being brutes, 
would do violence to the words and their meaning. When 
Jesus said, Jam the living bread,}) the tert2um is the nour- 
ishing, life-sustaining virtue of bread, and what Jesus would 
say is, that as bread sustains the physical life of the eater, 
so he sustains the higher life of those who partake of him 
by faith that they live for ever.) In. all these instances, 
the trope lies in the predicate, and the point of comparison 
is plain from the words preceding or following the figure of 
speech. It was necessary to grasp the ¢evtzum, in order to 
understand the tropical speech. Hence, the Jews who failed 
to comprehend the point of comparison were at a loss what to 
make of the figurative words, and stvove among themselves, 
saying, ‘‘How can this man give us his flesh to eat??’*) Tf 
they had understood that Jesus had stated the theme of his 
speech in v.47, Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that be- 
lieveth tn me hath eternal life, and that all that followed 
was an enlargement on this theme in tropical speech, in 
which the life-sustaining power of meat and drink was the 
terttum comparationis, all would have been plain to them. 

But it is remarkable that, while even his disciples, 
when they had heard this tropical exposition of the truth 
that faith in Christ gives everlasting life, had murmured 
and said, 7hzs 7s a hard saying; who can hear it ?*) they 
too having failed to grasp the point of comparison, we do 
not hear of any slowness on their part to comprehend the 
meaning of the words, 7hzs zs my body. Not that the dis- 
ciples were particularly bright in that gloomy night. When 
Jesus had spoken of his going to the Father, and that a 
little while they should not see him, they had said among 
themselves, What ts this he satth unto us?... We cannot 
tell what he saith.®) And Jesus, knowing that they were 
destrous to ask him, explained the meaning of his words. 


1) John 6, 51. 2) John 6, 50. 51; coll. v. 47. 
3) John 6, 52. 4) John 6, 60. 5) John 16, 17 f. 
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But here, when he said, 7ake, eat, this ts my body, there is 
no such questioning. ‘The words are plain as words can be. 
There is no trope to be interpreted or misinterpreted, no 
point of comparison which they might grasp or fail to grasp, 
no symbolism with a hidden meaning. If he had said, 
‘“Take, eat, this bread is the staff of life,’’ there would 
have been a trope, and the meaning might have been, ‘‘As 
a staff supports a pilgrim, so shall this bread support your 
life and give you strength on the way you are about to go.”’ 
But what trope could there have been in the words, ‘‘my 
body’? The terttum comparationts in a trope must be some 
characteristic, some quality, state, or relation, inherent in 
or connected with the person or thing denoted by the word 
in its real signification. ‘Thus when Jesus calls Herod a 
fox,') the tertzum was the dangerous slyness of the real fox. 
When Jesus says, 7 am the bread of life,*) the terttum is 
the nourishing virtue of real bread. And if there be a trope 
in the predicate, my dody, there must be some quality or 
relation of Christ’s real body in view of which that body 
might serve as a symbol of what, in a tropical way, it should 
signify. Thus Christ’s real body was the habitation of his 
soul, it was an organism, it had all the qualities of a human 
body. Should, then, the disciples understand Jesus to say, 
‘‘Take, eat, this is the habitation of a soul, this is an or- 
ganism’’? Should they look for some symbolism based 
upon some one of the many qualities of a human body in 
order to understand the hidden meaning of the Master’s 
words? No, the assumption of a tropical sense in the words, 
Take, eat, this 1s my body, is simply nonsensical. If these 
words do not mean what they say in their real, proper signi- 
fication, nobody in the world can say what they do mean, 
or even what they mzght mean. ‘They simply cannot mean 
anything but what they properly say, 7hzs, which I give 
you and bid you take and eat, 7s my body, my real body, 


1) Luke 13, 32. 2) Vide supra. 
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the body which you see here before you, and which ts about 
to be offered up for the sins of the world. 

And now, to make assurance doubly sure, we learn 
from St. Paul that Jesus added the words 70 dzép buav, which 
zs for you,*) or, according to the still more complete record 
of St. Luke, 70 dzép budy dcdopsvov, which ts being given for 
you.”) ‘These words are descriptive of the veal body of Jesus, 
the body which was bound, and buffeted, and spit upon, 
and scourged, and crowned with thorns, and crucified, and 
laid in Joseph’s tomb. All this was real. Jesus was not 
tropically or figuratively given for us; or we would still be 
unredeemed. If it was Christ’s particular purpose to shut 
out every possibility of misinterpreting his words by forcing 
upon them a figurative sense, he most effectively achieved 
his purpose by adding the descriptive clause, whzch zs being 
given for you. No symbol of his body was symbolically 
given for us, but his real body was really given forus. And 
this real body given for us in his suffering and death is, ac- 
cording to his plain words, really given ¢o us in his sacra- 
ment. ‘The words are so plain, and the meaning is so real 
that it is, in fact, hard to understand how anybody could 
deem it reasonable to depart from what the words say and 
still profess to believe that Jesus is the Truth as he is the 
way and the life. While they were eating, really eating, 
Jesus took, really took, bread, real bread, and gave, really 
gave, to his disciples, his real disciples, and said, really 
said, Zake, eat, thts 7s my body. When a man gives, and 
says, take, what can he mean but that they to whom he 
actually and really gives should actually and really take? 
When, at a supper, while he and his guests are eating, he 
gives an article of food and says, take, eat, what can he 
mean but that they should really eat? When, by the de- 
monstrative pronoun, ¢hzs, he points to what he really gives 
to be really taken and eaten, what can he mean but really 


A) Cora 24: 2) Luke 22, 19. 
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this which he really gives? When he uses the copula, zs, 
to connect the real subject and the real predicate of a sen- 
tence which he really speaks, what can he mean but that 
such subject and predicate should be really connected? And 
when he whose real body was about to be given, really given, 
for his real disciples and other real sinners, says, my body 
which ws being given for you, what in the world can he mean 
but that real body? No manner or amount of ingenuity 
can really find in such words spoken under such circum- 
stances even a semblance of symbolism. Even an inversion 
of the terms of the proposition, while it would be a violent 
perversion of the statement, would not open a way to sym- 
bolism. For if the Savior were made to say, My body which 
ts being given for you, ts thts, the subject, my body, would 
again stand for Christ’s real body, the copula would again 
really connect the subject and the predicate, and ¢hzs would 
again point to what was really given to be really taken; and 
even if ¢izs could point to dvead, this bread was real bread 
really taken from the real table. In short, whatever the im- 
pugners of the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s supper may 
do, the words of Jesus stand as an adamantine wall and per- 
sistently refuse to admit of any interpretation which, with 
a view of satisfying reason and common sense, is nonsen- 
sical, defying the laws of interpretation, of language and of 
logic, of philosophy and theology alike. The words are 
fully as plain as the first words in Genesis, /z the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth, or as the last 
words in Revelation, Zhe grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all, or any other words of Scripture between the 
two. ‘That they have occasioned much controversy and a 
great variety of interpretation is no argument against, but 
in favor of, taking them in their proper sense. ‘The most 
general rule of interpretation, not only in theology, but 
everywhere, is, Zhe true meaning of words can be but one.) 


1) Lieber, Legal and political Hermeneutics, p. 158. 
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But the various endeavors to force upon these words a trop- 
ical sense have led to a multitude of contortions probably 
without a parallel in all history, Carlstadt, and Schwenk- 
feld, and Zwingli, and Oecolampad, and Calvin, and Beza, 
all disagreeing as to the meaning of the words, and only 
agreeing in the assumption that ‘*This is my body” really 
meant ‘‘This is zo¢ my body.’’ ‘The multifarious attempts 
to pervert the true sense of the words are but so many evi- 
dences of the persistent refusal of the words to yield any 
other sense than the proper sense of the terms. The real 
difficulty lies not in the words, but in the substance of the 
statement, Zhzs zs my body. 'The real cause of the refusal 
to accept what the words say is not in the words but in the 
readers and hearers of the words who, instead of saying 
with Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘And what the Word doth made it, 
that I believe and take it,’’ persist in saying with the Jews 
of old, ‘‘How can this man give us his flesh to eat?”’ 

- How it was possible that Jesus, in the night in which 
he was betrayed, should give his body to his disciples, and 
his disciples should take and eat what he gave them, bread 
and his body, does not concern us here, our present object 
being to learn what, according to the Scriptures, took place 
when Christ instituted this sacrament. And that this was 
really what Jesus was about, the institution of an ordi- 
nance, also appears from the narratives. Having taken 
bread, blessed and given thanks, and distributed the bread, 
saying, Zake, eat, this ts my body, he continued, Toco zo- 
etre etc THY éunv dvdprnow, This do in remembrance of me.) 
The pronoun rovt0, as the object of zore?te, do, refers to the 
action which was then and there going on. And of this ac- 
tion, Jesus says, do zt et¢ ty suv dvduyynow, in remembrance 
of me. ‘To remember is to recall to the mind what is no 
longer present to the senses. Remembrance of things pres- 
ent belongs to the future. A departing friend asking to be 
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remembered thinks of the future, of a time when he will be 
no longer where they could see and hear him. So Jesus, 
while yet present where they could see and hear him, 
looked forward to the time when he would have departed, 
and they should not see him.”) And then they were to re- 
member him, and in remembrance of him they were to do 
what was now going on in his visible presence, enacted by 
him and them. According to this charge, 7hzs do tn re- 
membrance of me, it was the will of the Master that his 
disciples should, after his departure, perform the act which 
was then being enacted at the paschal board. It was his 
will and covenant that in future assemblies of his disciples, 
he being invisibly in the midst of them, bread should be 
blessed and distributed, his words should be repeated, 
Take, eat, this 1s my body which is given for you, and by 
virtue of these words, his own words, he would give his 
body with the bread distributed to the guests at his supper, 
and they should eat the bread and what he would give them 
with the bread, his body given for them. And doing this, 
they should remember him, as he was before them in the 
night in which he was betrayed, the Savior who was about 
to offer himself as the paschal lamb of the new covenant, of 
which the Jewish passover was a type and shadow. Thus 
should this sacred act be to them an ordinance whereby 
they were to be in a peculiar way reminded and assured of 
the atoning sacrifice once offered up for the sins of the world, 
as they should partake of the very body of the Lamb of God 
slain for an expiation of their sin and guilt. All this is im- 
plied in the words, 7hzs do tn remembrance of me. 

But as the first testament was not dedicated without 
blood,*®) so also the new covenant must be sealed with 
blood. And the Lord Jesus, after he had done and said 
what has been considered, after the same manner also took 
the cup.*) From Matt. 26, 29, Mark 14, 25, and Luke 22, 18, 


1) John 16, 5. 7. 28. 2) John 16, 16—19. 3) Hebr. 9; 18. 
4) Matt. 26, 27. Mark 14, 23. Luke 22, 20. 1 Cor. 11, 25. 
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we learn that the cup contained 10 yévypa ti¢ durédov, the fruit 
of the vine. ‘This was not must, the unfermented juice of the 
grape. For it was in the days of Jesus, and is to this day, a 
matter of course in Palestine, as in other oriental countries, 
to use zwzve, not must, as a beverage on festive occasions, 
and at no time was must used by the Jews at the Passover. 
Thus, also, we learn from 1 Cor. 11, that the wine used in the 
apostolic church was fermented wine, which, if taken to ex- 
cess, would intoxicate.1) Again Jesus gave thanks,”) and as 
he had given the bread, so he now gave the cup, ¢dwxev 
abtoic,®) and said, Itere ¢& adcod ndvtec, Drink ye all of it. 
And of what he gave, and of what he bade them drink, he 
said, tovto ydp éote to alud pov, tO tig xan dcadyxns, tO bree 
bpav,') to zept moddy,°) éxyvvopsvoy sic dyeow dpaptiay, this ts 
my blood, the (blood) of the new testament, shed for you, 
for many, for remtsston of sins. Jesus himself here tells 
his disciples what, as he gave them the cup and the wine 
therein contained, he gave them to drink. It was hzs blood, 
not the blood of a brute sacrifice, as the blood of the old 
testament had been, but the blood prefigured by the typical 
blood of the Levitical cult, the blood of the Lamb of which 
Isaiah had prophesied,*) the blood of the New Covenant, 
shed for many, also for those especially who were to partake 
of it in the sacrament. ‘Thus was this sacrament a seal of 
the zew covenant, a covenant zx his blood,') not the old cov- 
enant in the blood of brutes, pointing forward to the com- 
ing Savior, but a covenant in the blood of the Savior who 
was now come to shed his own blood for the remission of 
the sins of the world. The words, tovré gore t6 ald pov cor- 
respond to the words, tovr0 éore td o@pd pov, and must, of 
course, be taken in the same proper sense. ‘The words, 
also aside from this parallelism, admit of no tropical signi- 


1) d¢ d& peSber. 1 Cor. 11, 21. 2) Matt. 26, 27. Mark 14, 23. 
3) Matt. 26, 27. Mark 14, 23. Luke 22, 20. 
4) Luke 22, 20. ° 5) Matt. 26, 27. Mark 14, 23. 


6) \Is.153;)7. 7), Luke'225) 20.0) Cor.d1, 25. 
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fication. ‘The blood of Jesus was real human blood. ‘The 
blood which was shed for many as blood of the new cov- 
enant was not figurative, but real blood, really shed, not for 
a figurative, typical atonement, as in the Jewish ritual, but 
for the real atonement whereby the world should be recon- 
ciled with God. If what Jesus gave in the sacrament was 
the blood of the new covenant, it could not be a symbol of 
that blood. As it is in the nature of the type to be sym- 
bolic, it is equally in the nature of the antitype to be real, 
not again a symbol, but the thing itself. And this is pre- 
cisely what the words say. Jesus not only plainly says, 
this 1s my blood, but by adding, 10 ti¢ xaevijg Ocadyxnc, that 
of the new covenant, he expressly distinguishes his blood 
from the blood of the old covenant, which was indeed sym- 
bolic. And by adding the words, 10 dzéo bBydy, zept modhov, 
éxyuvopevov, which ts beng shed for you, for many, he de- 
scribes what he gives as his real blood, the blood which 
flowed in his veins which were about to be opened by the 
scourge and the thorns and the nails and the spear. The 
blood of Jesus is nothing to us and for us, unless it is the 
real, true blood which was shed for us and for many for the 
remission of sins, our real sins. 

But the words, tio zanic dcadyxns, of the new covenant, 
were significant in still another way. The new covenant 
established by the blood of Jesus was not intended for the 
twelve apostles only, but for all men, and not for that pass- 
over night only, but for all times. What Jesus enacted in 
that upper room was not a sacrifice, but a sacrament, where- 
by those who ate and drank were to be made partakers of 
the sacrifice about to be enacted in Gethsemane and on 
-Golgotha. And as these benefits were to endure long after 
the night in which Jesus was betrayed, and to be enjoyed 
by many besides the twelve disciples, so also the means 
whereby such benefits were to be dispensed and appropri- 
ated should be of permanent endurance. Hence, as the 


Lord had said of the first part of the sacramental act, Zhzs 
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do in vemembrance of me, so he also adds the words re- 
corded by St. Paul, rovro zocstre, dadxec dv mtyyte, ete THY sun 
dvdyrnow, this do, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of me.') When he should be no longer with them in visible 
presence, his disciples should, in remembrance of him as 
their Savior, and of his obedience unto death, of his aton- . 
ing sacrifice, celebrate this supper, wherein they should 
-not only eat his body in, with, and under the sacramental 
bread, but also drink his blood in, with, and under the 
sacramental wine, and by virtue of the sacramental word, 
again and again drink his blood once shed for them for the 
remission of sins. 

Thus did the Lord Jesus, in the night in which he was 
betrayed, institute the ordinance of the Lord’s supper. Of 
this ordinance, the Apostle says, As often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till 
he come.*) "To the end of time, till the Son of man shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead, this sacramental 
bread shall be eaten, and men shall drink this sacramental 
cup, and in so doing shall voice forth the Lord’s death. 
This sacrament shall be for all times a form of preaching 
Christ crucified, of setting forth the cardinal truth of the 
Gospel that in Christ Jesus we have forgiveness of sins, an 
efficacious means of grace. And wherever this sacrament 
shall be celebrated, it shall be what it was in the upper 
room at Jerusalem, not mere bread and wine; but ¢he cup 
of blessing which we bless ts the communion of the blood of 
Christ, and the bread which we break ts the communton of 
the body of Christ.*) And whosoever shall eat of this bread, 
and drink of thts cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be 
guilty, not of mere bread and wine, but of ¢he body and 
blood of the Lord,') eating and drinking damnation to him- 
self, not discerning the Lord’s body.®) Wherever this sacra- 
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ment is celebrated, it is what the Lord himself has once made 
it in the act of institution. ‘Though men break the bread 
and bless the cup,’) speaking the words that Jesus spoke, 
they do not make the sacrament, they are not performing a 
work of their own, but are only repeating what Jesus did 
and whereof he said, todro mocette, this do; i. e., repeat my 
acts and repeat my words, and also do as my disciples did 
at my bidding when I said, take, eat, and drink ye all of zt. 
Nor is it the faith or unbelief of the communicants which 
makes or unmakes the sacrament; for the unworthy com- 
municant also is guilty of the body and blood of Christ. 
When and where that is done whereof Christ says, ¢hzs do, 
there is the sacrament with all the sacramental grace and 
efficacy, and no Judas among the communicants can undo 
it by his unbelief. And where that whereof Christ says, 
thts do, is not done, theré is no sacrament, and no amount 
of faith in the communicants can make it such. Where 
cider or water is used instead of wine, or where only a sem- 
blance of the words of institution is pronounced, while the 
meaning is professedly changed into ‘‘This signifies my 
body,’’ there is no sacrament, though the celebrant and the 
communicants be believers in Christ and children of God by 
faith, every one of them. On the other hand, where the 
elements and words and acts essential to the sacrament are 
observed according to Christ’s commandment, ¢hzs do, a 
valid and efficacious sacrament is celebrated, though the 
communicants, on a given occasion, were hypocrites and 
rejected the grace offered by this means of grace, every 
one of them. 

The Lord’s supper, then, is a means of grace, of re- 
minding us of Christ, the Redeemer of the world, of assuring 
us that the sacrifice for the expiation of our sins was really 
and truly offered up by him who was both the High Priest 
and the sacrifice. As in Baptism a visible element, water, 
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is bound up with the word in the sacramental act, so in 
the Lord’s supper visible elements, bread and wine, are, by 
divine institution, bound up with the sacramental word. 

And thus this sacrament too is of the nature of a seal. 
A memorial supper instituted by the primitive church, the 
apostles and other disciples of Jesus, would and could not. 
have constituted a seal of divine grace, an assurance of the 
- forgiveness of sins. But when Jesus, in his own words, 
solemnly assures us that his body is given for us, and his 
blood is shed for us, for the remission of sins, and in the 
same solemn act adds to his words the visible elements of 
bread and wine, again assuring us that with them he gives 
his body and blood to all those who eat and drink the ele- 
ments thus given under his ordinance, this is to each re- 
cipient a solemn token and testimony of God’s gracious will 
that he, the individual sinner, shall enjoy the benefits of 
Christ’s redemption. As Baptism is the application of water 
bound up with words of divine promise, applying and secur- 
ing that promise to the particular person to whom this sacra- 
ment is administered for establishing and confirming a per- 
sonal relation, a covenant of grace, between that person and 
God, so in the Lord’s supper Christ would assure the indi- 
vidual sinner with whom he deals in this sacrament that he 
who hears the words and eats and drinks shall, by faith in 
these words and the visible tokens of his redemption attached 
thereto, have, hold, and enjoy what the words say and the 
tokens confirm. Thus, while this sacrament, too, is essen- 
tially Gospel, a means whereby the benefits of Christ’s meri- 
torious sacrifice are applied and appropriated to the indi- 
vidual sinner, this form of applying and appropriating what 
God’s grace has provided and Christ, has procured for all 
mankind is intended to emphasize this act of appropriation 
as a solemn transaction between God and the zxadzvidual 
sinner. 

Being essentially Gospel, a means of grace, the Lord’s 
supper does not confer grace ex opere operato. It is dpyavoy 
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dotexov, the giving hand of God, which extends itself to an 
dpyavoy Anntexov, a taking hand, which is faith. The efficacy 
of the sacrament is inherent in the sacrament. Here as 
everywhere the Gospel is the power of God unto salvation,’) 
but uzto every one that believeth.”) The power exerted in 
and through the sacrament is God’s, not man’s, nor God’s 
and man’s working together, but God’s alone. And here 
as everywhere the power of the Gospel is active as wzs colla- 
tiva and ves effecttva, giving and conferring what is offered 
and working or promoting the acceptance of such gift. The 
assurance of divine grace in Christ the Redeemer, which is 
so directly and impressively set forth to the communicant in 
the Eucharist celebrated zz remembrance of Him who lived 
and died for the sinner who partakes of this memorial feast, 
is not only incidentally, but by divine intention, a means 
whereby the faith of the communicant shall be nourished 
and preserved.*) But here again the sacrament works as a 
means of grace. While its power is everywhere and at all 
times efficacious, its efficacy is that of divine power exerted 
not by immediate but by mediate action. It operates in such 
a way that its effect can be, as it often is, frustrated by 
man’s obstinate resistance. There are those who eat thzs 
bread, and drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily,*) who 
eat and drink, not life and salvation, but damnation, to 
themselves.®) And such should be warned not to partake 
of the sacrament, which was instituted as an assurance of 
divine grace in Christ for disciples of Christ,®) and for them 
only. St. Paul says: Let a man examine himself, and so 
let him eat of that bread, and drink of that cup.) And the 
apostle also states the reason (7dée) for this injunction, as 
he continues: For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himself.*) Since, then, 
the Lord’s supper was instituted and intended for Christ’s 
1) Rom. 1, 16. 2) Ibid. Shel Corn 1125526. bukei22,20; 
Ate Corll, 27; Spl Corp tle 2o ne hike 22 pel. 
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disciples only, and those who on examining themselves find, 
or should find, that they cannot worthily partake of this 
sacrament, are solemnly warned lest they eat and drink 
damnation to themselves, it is clearly incumbent on those 
who administer the sacrament to guard against its abuse by 


manifestly unworthy communicants, and to refuse access to. 


the Lord’s table to those who cannot or will not examine 
themselves, who do ot discern the Lord’s body,1) or who 
by word or deed show that they are not disciples of Christ. 

But there is still another aspect under which unity of 
faith must be considered a condition of admission to the 
same altar in the celebration of the Eucharist. While the 
Lord’s supper is in itself a sacrament, a means of divine 
grace, the celebration or use of this sacrament is in a cer- 
tain sense a sacrificial act, not a propitiatory sacrifice as 
offering up the body and blood of Christ, but a sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving and a profession of faith. This 
was one of the purposes for which ‘‘the Lord’s supper was 
instituted that.... we might publicly confess our faith, and 
proclaim the benefits of Christ, as Paul says (1 Cor. 11, 26): 
As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
show the Lord’s death.’’*) ‘‘For,’’ says the same Apology, 
‘just as among the sacrifices of praise, i. e. among the 
praises of God, we include the preaching of the Word, so 
the reception itself of the Lord’s supper can be praise or 
thanksgiving.’’’) Now, common confession of faith, as 
communion of worship generally, demands communion and 
unity of faith. Of the primeval church at Jerusalen it is 
said that they continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.') 
Especially does altar fellowship presuppose and demand 
unity of faith and doctrine concerning the Lord’s supper 
itself. By being all partakers of that one bread the com- 
municants exhibit themselves as oze body,°) and it is cer- 


A NeleCorwulZo5 2) Apol. Aug. Conf. III, 6, 89. 
3) Ibid. XII, 24, 33. 4) Acts 2, 42. 5) 1 Cor. 10,-17: 
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tainly improper that those who dissent and are divided on 
the very nature and sacramental character of that one bread 
should fellowship and exibit unity by communing together 
where there is actually dissent and division concerning the 
very act in which they unite and which is to constitute a 
bond of unity. When Christ instituted and administered 
the sacrament, saying, Zake, eat, this 1s my body, he cer- 
tainly did not want those to take and eat who hold and say 
that what they take and eat zs NoT his body. Nor would 
he have his true disciples, who continue in his word, par- 
take of a purported sacrament where the truth of his sacra- 
mental word is questioned or denied. 

That the Lord’s supper should not, as the sacrament 
of Baptism, be administered but once to any one person, 
but should be partaken of repeatedly by the worthy com- 
municant, is apparent from the words of institution, 7hzs 
do as oft as ye drink zt,') and by the words of St. Paul, For 
as often as ye eat thts bread, and drink thts cup, ye do show 
the Lord’s death till he come.”) Were the words, dodxe éa- 
Oite xat moyte, are addressed to the same persons, and we 
know that the church of the apostolic age, and in the days 
of Trajan’) and Marcus Aurelius‘) so understood the words 
of Christ and of St. Paul. 

From the same words it also appears that the cup must 
not be withheld from any communicant in the sacrament. 
Jesus expressly said of the cup, Drink ye ALL of z,°) and 
St. Mark expressly states that they ALL drank of it.) And 
if it be said that there were no laymen among the first com- 
municants, the argument, proving too much, proves noth- 
ing; for on the strength of it the bread also might or must 
be denied to the lay members of the church. Besides, the 
words of St. Paul, As often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup,’) and the subsequent words,*) are addressed to the 


1) 1 Cor. 11, 25. 2) 1 Cor. 11, 26. 3) Plinii epp. X, 97. 
4) Justin, Apol. I, c. 65—67. 5) Matt. 26, 27. 
6) Mark 14, 23. 7) 1 Cor. 11, 26. 8) 1. Gor, 11, 27-29. 
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local congregation at large.’) To the members of the con- 
gregation, as many as are able to examine themselves in 
their relations to God and their neighbor, and are known to 
be one with the congregation in the profession of true dis- 
cipleship”) and in godliness of life, the sacrament, whole 
and entire, may and should be administered. And as this 
sacrament and all the means of grace are entrusted to the 
church as constituted in local congregations, it is proper 
and in accordance with the will of the Master that the Lord’s 
supper should be administered by the ministers of the church 
as the organs of the congregations. In this as in every other 
official function the minister is responsible to the congrega- 
tion. But the church is not the mistress of the sacrament. 
It is the Lord’s table, and must be administered according to 
the Lord’s will and instruction as above set forth. And the 
pastor is also a minister of Christ and, therefore, responsible 
to the Lord over all as truly as he is to the church, his Mas- 
ter’s bride, in the administration of the Lord’s sacrament. 

Such is the scriptural doctrine of the Lord’s supper. 
While this doctrine is plainly taught in its sedes doctrinae, 
the sacrament itself is a mysterious thing which no man’s 
mind can fathom, and the doctrine of the Lord’s supper is 
an article of faith. The doctrine of the person of Christ is 
also clearly set forth in the Scriptures, and that doctrine, 
too, is an article of faith, the theanthropic person of the 
Redeemer being an inscrutable mystery even to angels and 
archangels. How it is possible that in a human nature the 
fulness of the Godhead should dwell bodily in a personal 
union and with a real communication of attributes is far 
above all human understanding, and no amount of specula- 
tion can carry us nearer to the mystery. On the contrary, 
to speculate where we should simply believe is culpable in 
itself. Thus, also, we cannot comprehend how it is possible 
that the body and blood of Christ should, in the sacramental 
act, enter into a sacramental union with the visible elements, 


1) 1 Cor. 1, 2: 2) John 8, 31. 
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bread and wine, and no amount of speculation can bring us 
nearer to a solution of this mystery. But the Lord’s supper 
is not to be made the subject of physical or metaphysical, 
physiological or mathematical enquiry, but must be and 
remain for all time an object of faith. We know ¢hat even 
in the days of his humiliation, the Son of man, who was 
discoursing heavenly things with Nicodemus on earth, was 
at the same time in heaven, according to his word,’) though 
we cannot comprehend the Zow. Nor is it our business to 
comprehend this mystery; we simply believe what his plain 
words plainly say. And we know ¢haz the same Son of man, 
while bodily sitting with his disciples at the passover board 
discoursing heavenly things and instituting his sacrament, 
gave unto the same disciples that same body with the sacra- 
mental bread, and ¢ha/ the same Lord Jesus, who was visibly 
taken up into heaven,”) gives his body and blood to all who, 
till he come,*) do and shall partake of his sacrament, eating 
and drinking, with this bread and this cup, the body and 
blood of the Lord, though we do not comprehend the ow. 
Noris it our business to comprehend this mystery; we simply 
believe what his plain words plainly say, Zake, eat, thzs zs 
my body, take, drink, this 1s my blood. We know that this 
union of Christ’s body and blood with the eucharistic ele- 
ments is not a natural union in a local or circumscriptive 
presence, and that the eating and drinking of such body and 
blood in the sacrament is not a physical, Capernaitic*) eat- 
ing and drinking; but the peculiar mode and manner of such 
union and presence and eating and drinking we do not know. 
We term it sacramental, not to explain it, but to describe it 
as being peculiar to this sacrament, in accordance with and 
by virtue of the sacramental word, which we believe. We 
do not construe this sacramental presence from the doctrine 
of the person of Christ and of the communication of attri- 
butes, especially of divine omnipresence, to the human 


1) John 3, 13. 2) Acts 1, 9. 11. 
3) 1 Cor. 11, 26. Cf. Acts 1, 11. 4) John 6, 52. 
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nature of Christ. We learn that where two or three are 
gathered together in Christ’s name, there ts he in the midst 
of them,') and that he zs with us alway, even unto the end 
of the world,”) also according to his human nature, accord- 
ing to which all power ts GIVEN unto him in heaven and in 
earth,;*) and this, too, we believe because he has said it. 
But if he had said only this, and not the sacramental words — 
recorded by the evangelists and St. Paul, there would be no 
doctrine of the Lord’s supper in Lutheran theology. We re- 
ject Nestorianism and Eutychianism, because both heresies 
are at variance with what the Scriptures teach concerning 
the personal union, the one separating and the other con- 
founding what the Scriptures exhibit as personally united. 
And, likewise, we repudiate Zwinglianism and Calvinism 
on the one hand and Transsubstantiation and Consubstantia- 
tion on the other, because all of them are at variance with 
what the Scriptures teach concerning the sacramental union. 
We will not permit the sacramental bread and the body of 
Christ to be separated as, to use Beza’s words, summum 
coelum ab infima terra. Nor will we permit the bread to be 
changed into the body of Christ by transsubstantiation, or the 
bread and Christ’s body confounded into a new substance by 
a sacramental Eutychianism, consubstantiation. We refuse 
to accept the alternative constantly forced upon us of being 
either Zwinglians or Papists. We hold, teach and confess 
that the cup of blessing which we bless ts the communion of 
the blood of Christ, and the bread which we break ts the 
communton of the body of Christ;*) that in a peculiar, sacra- 
mental way known to Christ and brought about by his divine 
power and will, we eat and drink in his holy sacrament his 
true body sacramentally present and united with the conse- 
crated bread and his true blood sacramentally present and 
united with the consecrated wine by virtue of Christ’s sacra- 
mental word, 7ake, eat, thisis my body; drink ye all of zt, 
this 1s my blood. davon Oe 
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THE NINTH COMMANDMENT. 


Is. 5, 8: Woe unto them that join house to house, that 
lay field to field, till there be no place, that they may be 
placed alone in the midst of the earth. 


The ninth commandment, Zhou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor's house, is a specification of the general precept, 
Thou shalt not covet, as we find itin Rom. 13, 9. Itisin 
the nature of the perverted heart of fallen man to covet, 
and God would lead us to know that covetousness is sin in 
his sight. A Greek term for covetousness, theoveéta,”) de- 
scribes this sin as a craving for MORE possession, zAéov &yeev. 
This is the nature of covetousness. ‘The covetous man is 
never satisfied with what he has. When he has little he 
longs for more, and when he has more, he craves for still 
more, and the more he has, the more he desires to have. 


1) Note.—When, in earlier volumes of the QUARTERLY, vols. II and III, 
we published a number of instalments under the title here again making 
its appearance, it was with a view of giving a series of specimens only, ac- 
cording to which others might continue the work and prepare for them- 
selves an exegetical commentary of all the proof texts of the catechism. 
But from the time when we discontinued our articles to the present day so 
many requests for a resumption of our humble efforts came to us from in- 
dividual brethren and entire conferences that we are inclined to take up 
the series where we left it in 1899 and continue these commentaries for the 
benefit of such as may have use for them in the service of the Master. 

Cyenke IZ 15.0 Romo 29a. dpi 4; 195) 5,05 (Col. 3, oral. 
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This is most graphically pictured in our text. Here we 
have the owner of a house. But having succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of one house, he is not satisfied; he longs 
for another house, and having acquired that, he longs for 
still another. Or he is possessed of a field, say eighty acres. 
But what are 80 acres? He must have 160; the adjoining - 
farm must also be his own; and no sooner is the title to 
that good in his name, than he craves for still more if it 
seems at all within his reach. Thus he joins house to 
house, or lays field to field. Howlong? When will he be 
satisfied and cease to crave for more? Never, until there 
be o place left, and he be placed alone in the midst of the 
earth. Such is covetousness, an insatiable longing and 
craving for more. And this is sin, and God says, WOE 
unto them that are covetous, for this morbid appetite is 
itself an immoral perversion of the enjoyment of what God 
has given us into a greed for that which God has not given 
us but allotted to others. And this sinful lust and longing 
begets a multitude of other sins, as the following texts 
will show. 


Matt. 23, 14: Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pre- 
tense make long prayer: therefore ye shall receive the greater 
damnation. 


This verse is not found in the best codices, s, B, D, L, 
nor in the ancient versions and the Fathers, and may 
have been taken over from Mark 12, 40 where it occurs in 
nearly the same words. It is, therefore, certainly a dictum 
of our Savior censuring the covetousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees. These men enriched themselves by gorging 
themselves with other people’s property, taking what they 
could get by fair means or foul, not even stopping short at 
the possessions of widows. Under pretense of praying for 
them, they would take advantage of the credulity and de- 
votion of women whom their husbands had left in possession 
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of houses, but without a natural supporter and protector. 
But nothing is sacred to a covetous man. He craves and 
takes, no matter whence it may come, and is not satisfied 
until he has all that is to be had. This is indicated by 
xateattiev, to eat UP (xatd-2adiev), until nothing is left, like 
the greedy glutton, who, with an insatiable appetite, devours 
all he can to the very last morsel within his reach. And 
here, again, covetousness is marked as damnable sin which 
brings down upon the sinner the righteous wrath of God, not 
only upon the robber and murderer, but also upon the priest 
and the Levite, the man of prayer and outward godliness. 


1Tim.6,6—10: But godliness with contentment ts great 
gain. For we brought nothing into this world, and it ts 
certain we carry nothing out. And having food and rat- 
ment, let us be therewith content. But they that will be rich 
fall into temptations and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men tn destruction and perdition. 
For the love of money ts the root of all evil: which while 
some coveted after, they have erred from the fatth, and 
pterced themselves through with many sorrows. 


This is a remarkable text. In the verse preceding it, 
the apostle has spoken of those who suppose that gain ts 
godliness, or, more literally, that godliness 7s a way of 
gain, a nopiopos, etn Gewerbe, as Luther has it. He refers 
to those who put on the guise of godliness for filthy lucre’s 
sake, as the scribes and Pharisees of the previous text and 
the mercenary ministers of whom Paul speaks in Tit. 1, 11. 
This is a form of covetousness of which the apostle says, 
‘From such withdraw thyself.’’ And now he proceeds, 
”Eatw 08 moprapos péyas 4 ebaéBeca peta abtapxsiac, But indeed 
a great way of gain ts godliness coupled with contentment. 
Abtapxeta, contentment, is the very reverse of covetousness. 

- He who is covetous never has enough, is never satisfied. 
He who is atrapxjc, Phil. 4, 11, always has enough, is al- 
ways satisfied. And this is proper and reasonable. For 
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we brought nothing into this world, and it ts certain we carn 
carry nothing out. Cf. Job 1, 21. Ps. 49, 17.18. EHecless 
5, 14. Hence, whatever we have in this world is gain, is 
more than we brought when we came and more than we 
shall take with us when we go. Why, then, should we 
covet what we cannot claim as having brought it with us, 
nor have and hold to take it with us? Having food and 
raiment, let us be therewith content. It is really all we 
need, the means wherewith to sustain and to protect this 
body and life; and that God will give us this, we assume 
as a matter of course. If he, in his wisdom and goodness, 
will give us more, we thank him; if he will give us this and 
nothing more, we likewise thank him; and in either case 
we are gainers and rest content. ‘This is the reverse of 
covetousness, and it is in every way far better to be godly 
with contentment than covetous. Why? TZhey that will be 
rich fall into temptation and a snare and into many foolish 
and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and per- 
dition. ‘The apostle does not say, 7hey that ARE rich, but 
of Boviopevoe zdovtety, they that desire to be rich. Ilhovrtog is 
derived from the same root with zodv, much, and xdourety is 
to have much, more than food and raiment, the necessaries 
of our station in life. Of Bovopevoe zhovtezty are simply the 
covetous, who crave for more. And this is an evil and, as 
all sin, leads to evil. This evil lust begets a progeny of 
other evil and hurtful lusts, and the end of this sin as of 
all other sins is destruction and perdition. The wages of 
sin is death. “Pla yap xdytwy tov xaxdv sativ 7} yehapyupia. 
There is no article before ‘pé¢a. Paul would not here teach 
what is the root of all evil, but what follows from and grows 
out of gedapyupta, the love of money, and that is not good, 
but evil, and nothing but evil, as coming from an evil root, 
a sinful disposition and propensity, covetousness. And this 
evil root, this sinful propensity, is not only in the hearts of 
the ungodly, of unbelievers, but is found side by side with 
faith, the root of all that is good in us; and there, too, it is 
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a dangerous thing, as sad experience has shown; for such 
coveting has caused some to err from the faith and to pierce 
themselves with many sorrows. Hence the warning follow- 
ing in v. 11 is not superfluous even to such as Timothy, 
Thou, O man of God, flee these things! Beware of covet- 
ousness! 


Phil. 2, 4: Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others. 

Sxorety, to look, is also used in the sense of ¢o fay atten- 
tion to—., to care for—, as 2 Cor. 4, 18, and secular authors, 
as Plato, Thucyd., Herod., use oxozety td tevog for ¢o see to the 
interest or advantage of —. So here the apostle exhorts the 
Philippians and all Christians to see not to their own interests 
but to those of others. The sum of all commandments, the 
fulfilling of the law, is love. Matt. 22, 39. Rom. 13, 10. 
1Tim.1,5. But charity seeketh not her own. 1 Cor. 13, 5. 
Thus coveting, which is the selfish care of one’s own profit 
even to the loss of others, is seen to be the death of love 
and a root of all manner of violation of the law. ‘To counter- 
poise this evil propensity, we should not only abstain from 
and put down our evil craving for advantages to ourselves 
even to the disadvantage of our neighbor, but a/so (zat) prac- 
tice a continual care for the interests of our neighbor, even 
when in doing so we must deny ourselves. The fact, how- 
ever, that this admonition, as that of the preceding text, is 
directed to Christians, clearly shows that we, too, are in 
need of such admonition. Why? Because our hearts, too, 
are not free from coveting. 


Gal. 5, 13: By love serve one another. 

Coveting tends to make all men and all things sub- 
servient to one’s own interests regardless of the interests of 
others or the good will of God. Coveting will even lead to 
the perversion and abuse of the best and noblest gifts of 
God for the satisfaction of selfishness. Thus, Christians, 
as Paul says in the previous context, have been called unto 
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liberty, v. 13, the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, v.1. But the flesh, odof, our natural depravity, the 
residues of which are still within us, may abuse even this 
precious gift of God for taking advantage of our brethren 
by self-aggrandizement and other selfish ends, until those 
who are brethren and freedmen of Christ, even bite and de- 
vour one another, v.15. Hence the warning, Oxly use not 
liberty for an occasion to the flesh. And now follows the 
admonition, But by love serve one another. ‘The Greek 
word for serve, dovievece, connotes submission to another who 
holds the position of a master, dodjoc, from the root DA, ¢o 
give, being an inferior who is not his own but belongs to 
a superior and is bound to serve his master’s interests. And 
this submissive service shall be rendered dca tijg dydzye, 
through the love which Christians bear toward one another, 
and according to which they do not COVET, but rather deny 
themselves to serve the brethren. 


Rom. 13, 9: Thou shalt not covet. 


St. Paul quotes this commandment as the last in.a se- 
ries comprising four other commandments of the decalogue, 
given as the sixth, the fifth, the seventh, and the eighth, in 
our Catechism. The ninth and tenth commandments, both 
beginning with Zhou shalt not covet, are, in this selection 
of St. Paul, evidently quoted as one, dx éxedupjcec. ‘This 
verb, éxedupyety, the word used in the Septuagint 727 and x, 
and the noun, ézdupia, desire, do not always stand for evzl de- 
stre, or lust. Even our Savior says, Exedupia éxedbpqoa x.t. A. 
With destre I have desired to eat this passover with you, 
Luke 22,15. Hence, when God says, 00x éxedupyjoec, Thou 
shalt not destre, thou shalt not covet, he clearly indicates 
that the human heart is depraved and its faculties are per- 
verted. Man was created with a faculty of éxedupety, of 
directing his affections upon (¢z/) objects which God had 
intended for his use, and all these ordinate desires were 
holy desires. But when Eve, under temptation, directed 
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“her desire upon the fruit of the forbidden tree, she sinned, 
and thenceforth her heart was depraved, the seat and source 
of evil desires, and her progeny inherited from her and her 
fallen husband a corrupt nature, a seat of impure, unholy 
desires. Man now covets his neighbor’s wife, his man- 
servant and his maid-servant, his cattle, and all that is his 
neighbor’s. And this depraved condition, and these corrupt 
desires, though the evil deeds of adultery and theft and 
other sins may not in every case ensue, are in themselves 
sinful; for God says, Odx éxedupjoac, Thou shalt not covet. 


Rom. 7, 7: 7 had not known lust, except the law had 
satd, Thou shalt not covet. 


Here the question is answered, How do we know that 
énedupia, sinful desire, is sez? It is by the law. For the 
law is the moral norm, and sin is the transgression ofsthe 
law. And now, the law, not only the Mosaic decalogue, but 
also the law written in the human heart, the natural law, 
says, obx éxedupjoscc. Herodotus and Juvenal and other Gen- 
tiles knew that evil desire is itself damnable sin.1) When 
Jesus taught the Jews, in his sermon on the mount, Matt. 
5, 21 ff., that the evil desires of the heart are damnable be- 
fore God, this was not extending the law to what it had not 
comprehended before, but a reassertion of the moral law 
which had been largely forgotten not only by the Gentiles, 
but also among the Jews under the influence of Pharisaic 
traditions and the doctrines of the lawyers. Thus Paul the 
Pharisee, too, had been in particular need of enlightenment 
on this subject, not by a new revelation, but by the law 
written in the Book of the Law and corroborated by the 
law as written in his heart, saying, Zhou shalt not covet. 
And hence, not only as regards this commandment, but 
because of our proneness to be forgetful or unmindful of all 
the commandments of God, we are in need of continually 


1) See QUARTERLY Vol, III, pp. 278 f. 
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hearing and learning the law, by which is the knowledge of 
sin, Rom, 3, 20, not only of the sin of covetzng, but of all 
sins, as Paul says in the context, Rom. 7, 7: J had noi 
known sin but by the law. 


James 1, 14.15: But every man 1s tempted, when he ts 


drawn away of his own lust and enticed. Then, when lust 


hath conceived, ut bringeth forth sin; and sin, when tt ts 
jfintshed, bringeth forth death. 


The conjunction, 4z/, points back to the previous con- 
text, which says that temptation to evil does not proceed 
from God. On the contrary, the source of evil is in man 
himself, who is tempted as by his own lust he is é&edxdpevoc 
xat deheafopuevoc, drawn out and allured. In these verbs man 
is pictured as a beast in its lair which is, by various means, 
induced to come forth and roused to action. Thus dctedfewv 
is to allure by a déheap, a batt attached to a hook or a trap. 
Or both verbs may picture lust as a captivating woman who 
entices and allures men to have lewd intercourse with her. 
As a natural consequence of such intercourse, lust will con- 
ceive and bring forth a progeny of her own nature, sin, 
actual sins of various kinds; and sin, in its turn also fruit- 
ful, dzoxde, brings forth that with which it was pregnant, 
death. And thus it appears that evil desire, which is in 
every man’s heart, is not in itself a neutral thing, depending 
for its moral character or influence from without, but is, in 
its native state, sin, bringing forth a daughter of like na- 
ture, sin, which again bears the fruit of sin, death. What 
St. James would here teach is not so much the genesis of 
sin and death, as rather the nature of lust, the enticing 
sinful mother of an evil progeny. 


Lev. 19, 2: Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord your God 
am holy. 


These words were spoken to the people of Israel in 
connection with and at the head of a series of the statutes 


4 
4 
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which God gave by Moses to his peculiar people. Most of 
these statutes refer to acts enjoined or prohibited, stating 
what the people of God should do or forbear. Here, how- 
ever, the Lawgiver demands more; he utters his will not 
only as to what they should do, but as to how they should 
be: Ye shall be holy. Woliness is perfect purity from all 
ungodliness. And God himself being holy, he cannot but 
demand holiness of those whose God he would be. It is 
against the will of God to have a heart defiled with evil pro- 
pensities and evil desires, and such indwelling sinfulness as 
truly separates between unholy man and a holy God as any 
gross act committed in violation of any other commandment 
of God. For, Ye shall be holy is as truly and in the same 
sense a divine commandment as the commandment, Zhou 
shalt not kill, or, Thou shalt not steal. 


Matt. 5,48: Be yetherefore perfect, even as your Father 
which ts tn heaven ts perfect. 


By therefore, od», this text is marked as a conclusion 
drawn from the previous context, which enjoins love, true 
love, not toward our friends only, as the publicans may 
love, but also toward our enemies, doing good to them that 
hate us, even as our Father in heaven makes his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sends rain on the just and 
on the unjust. And we are our Father’s children; there- 
fore we should resemble, not the publicans, but our Father 
in heaven, who is perfect in his goodness, tédecoc, lacking 
nothing in quality or quantity. And this is not in our op- 
tion. Christ is here preaching the law. Hence every im- 
perfection in us is sin and damnable, though it be but a 
shortcoming in thought or desire. 


Ps. 37, 4: Delight thyself in the Lord; and He shall 
give thee the desires of thine heart. 


In the preceding verse the psalmist exhorts us to ¢vust¢ 
an the Lord and DO GOOD. All our works should be good, 
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in conformity with the will of God expressed in his holy 
law. But not only our works should be holy; our desires 
and affections a/so should be godly, says the psalmist in 
our text. Our delight, too, should be in the Lord, and 
our heart’s desires should be directed to those things only 
which God in his wisdom and goodness would give us. 
This is again but another form of the commandment, 
Thou shalt not covet. For he who covets does not de- 
light himself in the Lord and is not content with what 
God gives him, but craves for that which God would 
not give him, and is displeased with the Lord when He 
withholds from him what his wicked, covetous heart 
desires. 


THE CLOSE OF THE COMMANDMENTS. 


James 4,12: There ts one lawgiver, who is able to save 
and to destroy. 


The text followed by this translation is incomplete. 
The best manuscripts, asx, A, B, and most of the ancient 
versions, add xat xpetryc, and judge, after 6 vopovéryc, the law- 
giwer. What the apostle says is this: Onze is the lawgiver 
and judge, and that is He who is able to save and to destroy, 
i.e., to execute his judgments according to his law. Human 
justice is imperfect. No human law is fully adequate to 
secure the ends of justice; for the lawgivers are human and 
their work can be no better than its makers. Again, the 
best of human laws may miscarry in the courts because the 
judges fail to apply the law to the nature and circumstances 
of the case. Or the ends of human justice may be frustrated 
at still a later stage; a righteous judgment may prove futile 
because the sentence cannot be executed. But divine jus- 
tice is perfect as God himself is perfect, a lawgiver of in- 
finite wisdom and justice, whose laws are true utterances 
of his holy will, a judge who is never biased or deceived, 
whose judgments are true and in full conformity with the 
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law, and an executor of unlimited knowledge and power, 
whose retribution is, in manner and measure, in full con- 
sistency with his judgments. Cf. Matt. 10, 28. 


Deut. 27, 26: Cursed be he that confirmeth not all the 
words of this law to do them: and all the people shall say, 
Amen. 


This is the last of a series of imprecations, eleven of 
which refer to particular sins, gross offenses against the 
first, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh commandments of the 
decalogue. But this closing imprecation invokes a curse 
upon the transgressors of any commandment of God’s holy 
law. The verb, 0p), means, he wll raise up, establish. God 
has laid down the law in his commandments, and man is 
now called upon to set this law before his eyes as a rule of 
life, not a part of the law, but ad/ the words of the law, not 
only to know them, but ¢o do them, all of them. And such 
is the stringency of the law, of every word of the law, that 
the curse of God is here pronounced upon every one who 
comes short of compliance with this statute, and all the 
people shall acknowledge this and say Amen. ‘Thus is the 
law the letter that killeth, the ministration of condemnation, 
2 Cor. 3, 6. 9, that every mouth may be stopped, and all the 
world may become guilty before God. Rom. 3, 19. 


Rom. 6, 23: The wages of stn ts death. 


Sin is here, as also in the previous context, pictured 
as a mistress or queen ruling over those who serve her; 
Chavve 120135 14 1601719 20) 22 sand: inv, 23;-where 
the members of the sinner are spoken of as dma dd:xiac, 
weapons of unrighteousness, the service of sin is pictured 
as military service. So also here. For d¢wa, as the Ger- 
man Sold, denotes the pay ofa soldier. The sinner, having 
undergone the hardships of a campaign with its marches 
and battles, at last, in consideration of his services, receives 
his well-earned wages, death, temporal and eternal death. 
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Such is the service and recompense of Sin, the tyrant who 
rules over generations of slaves and wages war against God 
and his kingdom. 


Ezek. 18, 20: The soul that stnneth, tt shall die. The 
son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall 
the father bear the tniquety of the son: the righteousness of. 
the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him. 

This text might seem to contradict the statement that 
‘*God is a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation.’’ 
But both being words of God, there can be no real contra- 
diction, and both must be true. ‘The solution lies in the 
words, ‘‘of them that hate me.’’ There zs no condemnation 
to them which are tn Christ Jesus, Rom. 8, 1, though their 
ancestors may have been steeped in iniquity. The godly 
son shall not bear the iniquity of an ungodly father any 
more than a godly father shall bear the iniquity of an un- 
godly son. But to the slave of sin, the wages of sin is death, 
because he rejects the gift of God, which is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Rom. 6, 23. Even the un- 
godly, who live and die in their sins, do not suffer death 
as a penalty of other men’s sins, but ¢he soul that stnneth, 
at shall die: the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him. 
Yet God is not unjust, but a righteous judge, when, in met- 
ing out ¢empforal punishment, as indicated by the words, 
‘‘unto the third and fourth generation,’’ he visits upon un- 
godly descendants his rightful wrath excited by the sins of 
ungodly ancestors, in whose footsteps he sees their children 
and children’s children walk the same ways of iniquity, hat- 
ing him as their fathers hated him. Thus were the wicked 
sons of wicked Canaan doomed to servitude, Gen. 9, 25; 
thus was the innocent blood of Jesus visited in wrath upon 
the wicked children of his murderers, because they refused 
to find grace and forgiveness in that blood which might have 
cleansed them too from a// sin. Matt. 27, 25. 1 John 1, 7. 
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Luke 10, 28: Zhzs do, and thou shalt live. 


These words were spoken to a lawyer who had tempted 
Jesus, saying, ‘‘Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?’’? The lawyer ought to have known better than to ask 
such a question; for inheritance does not come by works, 
but by virtue of the relation of parent and child or by the 
testator’s will. Yet Jesus enters upon the lawyer’s ques- 
tion, What must 7 DO? and points out to him a way which, 
being a way of works, would lead to eternal life those who 
performed such works. When the lawyer had correctly 
quoted the sum of the law, Jesus said to him, Zhou hast 
answered right; thts DO, and thou shalt live. God, in his 
goodness, has promised life to those who keep his command- 
ments, Ci ley. 18,0. Rom. 1055. Gal,.3, 12. And God 
would not fail to make good this promise, if any man ren- 
dered obedience, perfect obedience, to all commandments 
of his holy law. But Jesus was so far from teaching that 
any man may actually obtain eternal life by fulfilling the 
law, that by his answer he would rather lead the lawyer and 
others to understand that, being utterly unable to do all 
that the law demands, they cannot by their works obtain 
eternal life, but, being transgressors of the law, deserve 
eternal death, according to the word, 7he soul that sinneth, 
tt shall dte. 


1 Tim. 4, 8: Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now 1s, and of that which 
ts to come. 

This is an exhortation to godliness, evaéBea, a life in 
the fear and love of God according to his holy will. In the 
preceding verse the apostle has admonished Timothy, Zxer- 
cise thyself unto godliness. With the notion of yuprdfev, to 
exercise, he associates in his mind the gymnastic exercises 
and training of the Greeks, of which we read in 1 Cor. 9, 
24—27; and he continues in our verse: For the bodily ex- 
ercise profiteth little. Even this bodily training he would 
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not put down as altogether unprofitable; it may conduce to 
physical health and may secure a temporal, corruptible 
crown and transient glory. And in view of these things 
the aspirants endure hardships and privations and exert 
their utmost endeavors to win the prize, though it be of 
comparatively little value. uz, he continues, godlzness ts 
profitable unto all things. ‘‘God promises grace and every — 
blessing to all that keep his commandments.’’ very 
-blessing. The promises of God hold out to us not only 
benefits pertaining to this temporal life, as in the promise 
attached to the fourth commandment, but also blessings 
of the life to come. Cf. Matt. 19, 20. To what purpose? 
‘“That we may love God and trust in him and willingly do. 
according to his commandments.’’ AG 
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Historical Theology. 


THE JESUITS IN THE XIX CENTURY. 


From the days of its recognition by the Roman pon- 
tiff the Soczety of Jesus, as it was deceitfully called, was the 
restorative of the papacy. ‘The influence of the Jesuits was 
a determining power at the council of Trent; the counter 
reformation of the XVI and XVII centuries was chiefly their 
work. The Thirty years’ war was conducted by men trained 
in Jesuit schools, as Ferdinand of Austria and Maximilian 
of Bavaria, and directed by Jesuits in antechambers and 
confessionals and cabinets. Even after the dissolution of 
the Company by Clement XIV, the Jesuits were not extinct. 
They were a power in France in the days of Napoleon and 
found their abettors even in the Emperor’s family. 

It was during the five years of his exile in France, that 
Pius VII, who had succeeded Pius VI in 1800, was gained over 
to the plans of the French Jesuits, and on August 7, 1812, 
he pledged himself to the restoration of the Society for the 
time when he should have regained his liberty. The down-. ‘ 
fall of Napoleon released the prisoner of Fontainebleau, and 
while Bonaparte went into exile, Pius returned to Rome, 
where he arrived on May 24, 1814, amid the shouts of ad- 
miring multitudes. But not to bask in the sunshine of popu- 
lar sympathy had the pontiff returned to the ancient capital. 
The field was ripe for the sickle; the times were propitious 
for a restoration of the papacy; and Pius lost no time in 
making his preparations for reaping where others had sown. 
Little over two months after his return to Rome, on the 
7th of August, he celebrated mass at the altar of St. Igna- 
tius in the church of the Jesuits, and then, to a congrega- 
tion of cardinals and other dignitaries, among whom was 
the provincial of the Sicilian Jesuits, the bull prepared for 
the occasion, Sollicitudo omntum, was tread by the Master 
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of Ceremonies. In his bull of July 21, 1773, Clement XIV 
had declared the order of Jesuits for ever extinct and abro- 
gated and decreed that no restoration should ever ensue and 
be valid. Now an equally infallible pope declared the bull 
of Clement XIV invalid and of no application, and by a de- 
cree which should remain for all time unchangeable and in- 


violable, solemnly pronounced the restoration of the order 


proscribed by his predecessor. Pius knew what he was 
' about, a restoration of a mainstay of the papacy itself. On 
the same 7th of August, three palaces formerly occupied by 
the Jesuits in Rome were again turned over to the order. 
Soon the recruits of the Society enrolled in Russia and Sicily 
flocked to the City, and the Russian provincial, Brzozowski, 
was promoted to the dignity of General. The following 
year new colleges were opened at Viterbo, Urbino, Orvieto, 
Ferrara, Terni, Tivoli, Fano, Feventino, and Benevento. 

What the pope had done for the states of the church, 
secular governments did for their dominions. In Spain the 
measures for the suppression of the Jesuits were reversed 
under Ferdinand VII. Portugal was again invaded under 
Don Miguel. In France Louis XVIII held out opportuni- 
ties of which the Jesuits promptly took advantage, and under 
Charles X the order ruled in church and state, multiplying 
their members and affiliated adherents in all classes of so- 
ciety. In Belgium, they had political discontent in their 
favor, and they made the Netherlands a stronghold of their 
order. In Switzerland, Fribourg first admitted the restored 
Company, and in the great college which they established 
on the ruins of the educational system they had first demol- 
ished, a large imported force of teachers began to imbue 
thousands of boys with the spirit of Loyola. From this 
school, not only the other Swiss cantons, but also Austria 
and Germany were leavened, especially the upper strata of 
society, to which most of the pupils belonged. In Germany, 
a similar influence was exerted from Dresden, where one of 
the first Jesuit establishments was in operation, and many 
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members of noble families, such as the dukes of Koethen 
and of Gotha, fell away to Romanism. 

After the death of Pius VII, Aug. 21, 1823, the cardi- 
nal Annibale della Genga, who, while a papal nuntio in 
Germany and France, had been known not only as a shrewd 
diplomat, but also as the father of numerous illegitimate 
children, was elected as the victorious candidate of a party 
in the conclave, and called himself Leo XII. This pope 
not only, like his predecessor, cursed the Bible societies 
and condemned all those who were separated from the 
church of Rome as under the wrath of God and excluded 
from eternal life, but also befriended the Jesuits. It was he 
who reinstated them in the Collegzum Romanum. Under 
Pius VIII, who occupied the see less than a year (1829— 
1830), the order received one of its ablest generals in the 
Belgian Roothaan, and its growth had been such that the 
heads of the four provinces, Italy, Spain, France, and Ger- 
many, had to be provided with assistants. 

In France, the Society experienced a set-back by the 
revolution of 1830 and the fall of their friend, Charles X, 
and the cry, ‘‘Down with the Jesuits!’’ continued during 
the pontificate of Gregory XVI (1831—1846). The Jesuit 
problem became the great political question of the day. For 
atime, while the government pandered to the antipathies of 
the masses, legislation went against the hated order. But 
when it was deemed expedient to win over the clergy, the 
wind blew in a different direction, and the Jesuits at once 
set their sails and rudders accordingly. As in other cases, 
they had in readiness the proper man to place at the helm. 
It was the preacher Ravignan, who, when he had talked 
himself into favor with the upper tens and the multitudes, 
openly professed himself a Jesuit, and in bold defiance of 
the law it was announced that there were hundreds of Jes- 
uits in Paris, that the order possessed forty-three houses in 
France, and a large mother-house in Paris. All this did 
not stir the government into action against the Company. 
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It was only when the House of Peers as well as the House 
of Deputies was made to face the question, when professors 
in the College de France raised their voices, and Kugene Sue 
wrote his Wandering Jew, against the order, that the gov- 
ernment, in a bill laid before the chambers, ordered that 
all teachers should give assurance of belonging to no pro- 
hibited society. Yet this enactment also largely remained’ 
a dead letter in its execution, and the temporary suspension 
of a few Jesuit institutions left the state of things materially 
unchanged. 

Switzerland, during the reign of Gregory XVI, also 
experienced what it signifies to have the Jesuits to deal 
with. In Schwyz, Lucerne, Argau, and Wallis the order 
endeavored to establish its power, until, after some partial 
failures, they succeeded in bringing about a coalition of the 
cantons favoring their schemes and organizing the Sonder- 
bund in defiance of the rest of the cantons, which demanded 
the banishment of the order as a measure necessary for the 
maintenance of the public peace. In 1844, Lucerne offi- 
cially and with pompous solemnity turned over the manage- 
meut of the public schools to the Jesuits, and in 1846, a 
motion for the dissolution of the Soxderbund was defeated 
in the diet. It was not until about a year after the death 
of Gregory XVI and the accession of Pius IX, that the dis- 
solution of this rebellious federation was pronounced in the 
Swiss Diet (July, 1847), and the decree was enforced by a 
victorious campaign of several weeks. When the new con- 
stitution of reunited Switzerland was framed and adopted, 
the perpetual banishment of the Jesuits was made part and 
parcel of the fundamental law of the land. 

In February of the ensuing year, the Society was also 
expelled from Sardinia and Lombardy. In the same month, 
the Jesuit college of Altétting in Bavaria was closed. Soon 
the order was also driven from Naples and Sicily, and the 
expulsion of the Society from the church-state and the con- 
fiscation of their possessions followed not long after. 
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But the turn of the tide came before Pius IX was much 
older, and when it came it threw the pope entirely into the 
hands of the Jesuits. The beatification of Peter Claves, 
July 16, 1850, of John de Britto, May 18, 1852, and An- 
drew Bobola, July 5, 1853, all of them Jesuits, indicated in 
what direction the waters flowed. Then came the year 1854, 
before the expiration of which, on Dec. 8, Pius IX, in the 
presence of more than 170 bishops, and amid the booming 
of guns on the castle of St. Angelo, the clanging of innu- 
merable bells, the strains of numerous bands of music, and 
the shouts of the multitudes swaying in the streets, pro- 
nounced ‘‘the definition of the mystery of the _ Immaculate 
Conception,’’ the favorite doctrine of the Jesuits. 

Ten years later, on the same day, Dec. 8, Pius IX pub- 
lished his celebrated encyclical together with a Syllabus of 
eighty ‘‘errors’’ grouped in ten sections, the fourth of which 
comprised Socialism, Communism, Secret Societies, and 
Bible Societies, all of which were solemnly and uo tenore 
anathematized. And again five years later, the German 
organ of the Jesuits, the Vozces from Maria-Laach, te- 
ferring to this utterance, said: ‘‘The inner organic con- 
nection between the encyclical of December 8, 1864, and 
the ecumenical council called by His Holiness Pope Pius IX, 
which is to be opened this year, is self-evident. The plans 
which were there initiated are here to be extended, com- 
pleted, and by the most solemn act at the disposition of the 
Church to be made the most common and lasting possible 
property of the Church.’’ On February 6th of the same 
year the Roman Jesuit organ, the Czvzlta Cattolica an- 
nounced the promulgation of the dogma of the pope’s per- 
sonal infallibility as the means of dogmatizing the Syllabus. 
And when, again on the 8th of December, the Vatican coun- 
cil was opened, it was a masterfully adjusted Jesuit machine 
set into motion for turning out another favorite dogma of the 
Jesuits, the dogma of papal infallibility. From the College 
of Jesuits in Rome the addresses in favor of the dogma were 
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issued. The opposition, feeble as it was from the begin- 
ning, was either crowded out or trampled under foot. Sur- 
prise upon surprise was sprung upon the majority as well as 
on the minority until, shortly before the final vote, the most 
radical and audacious clause was inserted: ‘‘Ideoque ejus- 
modi Romani pontificis definitiones ex sese, on autem ex- 
consensu ecclestae, irreformabiles esse.’’ Of the 635 voting 
members present at the fourth public session, on July 18, 
1870, only two voted Nox placet, the rest of the opposing 
members having remained away out of ‘‘filial piety and de- 
votion to the holy father.’’ Well might the Jesuit directors 
have said with Augustus: ‘‘All hands applaud; the comedy 
is over!’? 

The comedy was closely followed by a tragedy, in which 
the Society also had a part. It was not by a disconnected 
coincidence that on the day after the adoption of the dogma 
of papal infallibility the war between France and Prussia 
was declared, of which Eugenie spoke as ‘‘her little war.’’ 
But Eugenie’s conscience was in charge of Jesuit confessors, 
and these received their instructions from the same college 
of the Jesuits in Rome from which the Vatican council had 
been engineered. Thus it was that, as soon as the dogma 
was fairly secured, the French ambassador, Benedetti, re- 
ceived his orders to proceed with the provocation which he 
hurled into King William’s face at Ems. Of course, the 
Jesuits did not rule the universe in 1870 any more than be- 
fore or since, and the outcome of the war was not what they 
had hoped it would be. Not only a united Germany, but 
also a united Italy with Rome as its capital was among the 
results of the great political commotion stirred up with far 
different expectations. And yet the Jesuit schemers had 
gained decided advantages by or during the war. In the 
first place, the din and turmoil of the great political and 
military contest drew away the attention of the nations and 
their rulers from the audacious bluff perpetrated by the 
Vatican council, and when the smoke of battles was lifted 
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and blown away, the papacy, which might otherwise have 
been, at least for a considerable time, a kingdom divided 
against itself over the offensive dogma, stood in broad and 
deep masses about the new standard, and the small and 
dwindling band of seceders, the Old Catholics, rather served, 
by a deplorable contrast, as a testimony to the success of 
Jesuit generalship. Even the loss of the temporal sover- 
eignty was made use of to enlist the sympathies of the 
Roman catholic world in behalf of the ‘‘prisoner of the 
Vatican,’’ who not only garnered millions upon millions 
contributed from all lands as Peter’s pence, but also coined 
money from the sale of wisps of straw supposed to come 
from his dungeon and photographs representing the ‘‘holy 
father’’ behind iron bars, and graciously accepted a golden 
crown of thorns sent by Parisian ladies to the sufferer who 
was compared with the Son of man who had not where to 
lay his head. On the other hand, the protestant govern- 
ments, also having their hands full of political and military 
affairs, lost sight of the ecclesiastical machinations of the 
Jesuit managers, and before they had time to think of these 
things of seemingly so little concern to them, the German 
politicians found themselves face to face with the Jesuit 
problem in a most formidable form. Jesuit associates 
swarmed in. Berlin, even in court circles, bent upon shap- 
ing the course of politics. In the Reichstag, the papistical 
element was consolidated and organized in the Centre party 
and waged war upon the government of the empire under 
the able leadership of Windhorst. On July 4, 1872, the 
order of Jesuits was expelled from the German empire; but 
the influence of the Society could not be shut out; even 
the imperial mails could not avoid serving as carriers and 
protectors of Jesuit correspondence. ‘The fierce struggle, 
known as the Kulturkamp/, continued till after the end of 
the pontificate of Pius IX, and brought to the Iron Chan- 
cellor more trouble and less satisfactory success than any 
other enterprise in which he was engaged. 
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In fact, it was not the Chancellor who had sought the 
conflict; he had earnestly tried to avoid what was unavoid- 
able. Other states, which had no Iron Chancellor of their 
own, yet had their own Kulturkampf. Bavaria had its 
troubles with the clericals. Baden had its conflict with the 
Curia; so had Hesse-Darmstadt, Austria, several of the Swiss 
cantons, France, Belgium, even beyond the seas Brazil, 
where the struggle also led to the banishment of the Jesuits. 

On February 7, 1878, Pius IX died, and Cardinal 
Joachim Pecci succeeded him as Leo XIII. Under his rule 
the Jesuits have had things pretty much their own way. 
Their favorite theologian among the great schoolmen of 
the XIII century, Thomas Aquinas, was, in a special en- 
cyclical, Aug. 4, 1879, declared the normative teacher of 
theology and philosophy in academies and Is. Jesuit 
ethics as laid down in the 7heologia Morals'6t Gury, S.J., 
Jesuit dogmatics as represented in Perrone’s Praelectiones 
theologicae, Jesuit historiography and censorship with their 
shameless perversions of historical truth and systematic dis- 
semination of lies and calumnies, Jesuit periodicals, reli- 
gious and political, are training generation upon generation 
of men and women in all lands, working out the principles 
laid down in the /zstztutum of the Society and in the encyc- 
licals of Leo XIII. This pope has openly and officially, 
ex cathedra, denounced and condemned freedom of con- 
science, freedom of worship, freedom of speech, the separa- 
tion of church and state, and declared blind obedience in 
all things, temporal and spiritual, to past, present and future 
teachings of the Roman popes, a duty of all. He says: ‘‘In 
order to be of one mind, it is necessary) that all should per- 
fectly agree in one faith, and also that the will of all should 
be perfectly subject and obedient to the Roman pontiff as 
unto God. And this obedience must be perfect because it 
is enjoined by faith itself and has this in common with faith, 
that it cannot be divided; yea more, if it is not absolute 
and complete in all points, the mere semblance of obedience 
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remains, its nature is abolished.’’!) ‘‘In this difficult course 
of affairs, catholics, if they but hear us as they ought, will 
easily see what are their respective duties concerning both 
what they should ¢kzzk and how they should act. As to 
their opznzons, it is necessary that they should in each and 
every point hold with firm conviction and, whenever the 
case demands, openly profess, what the Roman pontiffs 
have taught or may in future teach. And especially con- 
cerning the modern acquisitions called /zbertzes, it behooves 
every one to abide by the judgment of the apostolic See and 
to make its opinions his own.’’?) This is Jesuitism in form 
and substance. And Jesuitism is to-day what it was from 
the beginning, a concentrated extract of popery intended as 
a specific for the restoration of the papacy. In his second 
encyclical Leo XIII stigmatized the Reformation as ‘‘the 
insane war which since the XVI century had been waged 
by the innovators against the catholic Church,’’ and as ‘‘the 
mother of the death-dealing pest of socialism.’’ Hence the 
ceaseless endeavors of the Company to further the interests 
of the papacy in countries preponderatingly protestant. To 
achieve their purpose, the Jesuits have not only established 
numerous schools, colleges and academies throughout the 
United States, but they have also wormed themselves into 
municipal and state politics. They have managed public 
affairs with a high hand in Canada. Largely through the 
Irish element they have put New York under Jesuit rule. 
In England, where the Roman hierarchy was reestablished 
in the middle of the century, the Romanist element in re- 
ligious, social, political, educational, literary life and ac- 
tivity has made astounding progress. A list of converts 
published in 1879 comprises 1 field marshal, 7 generals, 
4 admirals, 23 colonels and majors, 6 duchesses, 2 mar- 
quises, 350 clergymen, members of parliament, lawyers, 
artists, earls and barons. Jesuit and other schools have 


1) Encycl. Sapientiae christianae, p. 29. 
2) Encycl. Jmmortale Det, p. 47. 
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multiplied. The English papists have an extensive litera- 
ture of their own, histories, poems, novels, periodicals and 
newspapers. Romanist contributors and reporters exert a 
powerful influence also over the publications of the English 
press not directly under Roman control. Of Rome’s share 
in British politics, especially in the Irish question, a sepa-. 
rate chapter might be written in spite of the fact that most 
_of what was done was done in secret and may never come 
to the light of history. The Land-Leaguers, Fenians, In- 
vincibles, gangs of assassins, plotters, conspirators, dyna- 
miters, the men responsible for the murder of viceroy Caven- 
dish and secretary Burke and for other atrocities, were in 
close touch with the Romanist clergy. ‘‘How close was the 
connection between the ‘shepherds of souls’ and the ‘mar- 
tyrs’ has been more and more strikingly shown by azgyy new 
trial. Carey was member both of a religious and a revolu- 
tionary association. Mullagh’s diary began by stating that 
he received the communion on the first of January, 1882, 
and immediately afterwards was admitted into the league of 
conspirators. Whitehead, the manufacturer of dynamite in 
Birmingham, stood in close relations with several priests. 
When treasurer Egan fled to escape arrest, he had just be- 
fore been visited by a priest, in whose clothes he escaped. 
The mystical Number One (Tynan) proved to be a pupil of 
a religious order.’’!) What the offer of £20,000 for the dis- 
covery of the murderer of Cavendish did not bring about was 
effected by an intimation of the priests that it was permis- 
sible to ‘‘open the mouth’’ of those murderers who would 
secure immunity from the state in addition to the absolution 
of the church, and Carey, who turned crown-witness, had 
belonged to a catholic society whose members received 
communion once a month. 

At the same time the Curia did not lose sight of the 
East. A successful propaganda was opened among the 
Slavic churches, especially since Bishop Strossmayer of Cro- 


1) Nippold-Schwab, Zhe papacy in the 19th century, p. 324. 
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atia had to make up for his share in the opposition to the 
dogma at the Vatican council. In Galicia, the Ruthenian 
order of Basilians, a Greek catholic brotherhood with con- 
siderable property and influence, was singled out as the 
point of attack by the Jesuits. Farnicki, a provincial of the 
Basilians, was induced to ask the Pope for reforms, and 
Leo XIII by an ‘‘apostolic letter,’’ in June 1882, turned 
the Basilians out of their possessions and ordered their 
monasteries and other property to be delivered over to the 
Jesuits. The expropriated monks appealed to the govern- 
ment at Vienna, but received the answer, that ‘‘the gov- 
ernment found no occasion for intervention, because the 
ecclesiastical reform in question had been carried out by the 
supreme authority of the church in agreement with the su- 
preme authority of the State.’’ ‘The metropolitan of Lem- 
berg, Sembratowicz, who still remonstrated, was removed 
and supplanted by a more pliable successor. 

In the same year, a ‘‘compact of peace’’ was estab- 
lished between Russia and the Vatican, and all the conces- 
sions of the six articles agreed upon were in favor of the 
Roman See. 

Again in the same year, the ‘‘apostolic delegate and 
patriarchal vicar’’ at Constantinople scored a success in 
driving a wedge in Roumania by bringing the population 
of an entire village over to Romanism, and the Osservatore 
Romano, announcing this achievement, expressed the hope 
that at a time not far distant the whole Bulgarian nation 
would ‘‘return to the catholic faith.’’ 

Of course, also in their oriental policy the Vatican and 
its sappers and miners, the Jesuits, are keeping their own 
counsels, and comparatively little is known of their move- 
ments. But Rome is keeping itself in readiness for the 
coming crisis in the East. An Armenian college, in which 
young men selected by the bishops of that part of Asia are 
to be educated for prospective work among their people, 
was established by a brief of Leo XIII. All over far distant 
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Asia the Jesuits have located their establishments, where 
they are ready to take advantage of present epporia 
and await future developments. 

Thus has the XIX century been an era of restoration, 
of extensive and intensive growth, to the papacy. Rome 
has reasserted and reestablished itself in theory and prac-: 
tice, in religious, political, social and personal life, as a 
' determining factor and as a ruling power. Rome has re- 
gained more during the XIX century than in the two pre- 
ceding centuries taken together. Of course, she has not 
regained all that she has lost by the Reformation, and to 
this day the spirit of the Reformation is active and millions 
upon millions of Christians, also in the lands once entirely 
under papal sway, are to-day free from the bondage of Anti- 
christ. But Rome looks forward to complete restoration, 
to a recovery of all the territory formerly the pope’s farm, 
and to the acquisition of new territory zz partibus injide- 
dium, and though no pope will ever live to see the aspira- 
tions of papal Rome fully realized, yet two things among 
many others should be clear at the beginning of the XX cen- 
tury, that the papacy has by no means abandoned the 
struggle for the dominion of the world, and that the popes 
of the XIX century have made considerable headway in — 
the direction in which the achievement of that ultimate — 
purpose is evidently being sought and driven by the most — 
dangerous set of men on earth, Satan’s masterpiece, the 
Company of which the old couplet says, 

Cum Jesuitis sine Jesu ttis ; 
Sine Jesuitis cum Jesu itis. 


| 
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Practical Cheology. 
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When the apostles of Christ, obeying the divine com- 
mand they had received, went forth and preached every- 
where, they were constantly opposed by two powerful agents 
existing in those mental ‘dispositions which held sway re- 
spectively over the greater part of either of the two distinct 
nations who were the first to hear of the glad tidings of the 
Gospel of Christ. The Greeks sought after wisdom. Could 
the apostles have demonstrated to them that what they had 
to say was consonant with their own persuasions, was merely 
a new development of their own thoughts, a glorious result 
of mental exertion proving the excellency of the human 
mind, and the divine power of reason, to the arbitration of 
which both human and divine things were alike subject, 
their preaching would have found ready acceptance, it would 
have been hailed with applause, and the preachers them- 
selves celebrated as founders of a new and most respectable 
school of philosophy by the nation in general. But as the 
object of God’s gracious visitation in revealing His saving 
grace to the world through His ministers was not to make 
men still prouder of their reasoning faculties, but to save sin- 


1) This sermon was written and preached years ago by the late Pro- 
fessor R. Lange of Concordia Seminary. Those who were familiar with 
Prof. Lange know that he was not only a theologian of extensive theo- 
logical erudition, but also a profound philosopher who had through many 
years of original research acquainted himself with the philosophical sys- 
tems of past ages and modern times, and by independent thought grappled 
with all the great problems of philosophy. With all these various attain- 
ments, of which we find evidence throughout the sermon here reproduced, 
this powerful and lofty mind united a sobriety and simplicity of Christian 
faith which enabled him to set forth in plain terms the cardinal truths of 
the doctrine of Christ, unto Jews a stumbling block and unto Greeks fool- 
ishness. In this respect, too, this sermon is worthy of careful and re- 
peated perusal. A. G. 
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ners through this preaching of the Gospel, it was haughtily 
mocked at as foolishness and its preachers as babblers. — 
The Jews require a sign, says the apostle. Not the signs of 
healing and helping wretched human beings miraculously, 
for signs like these they had seen in abundance, but a sign 
that should convince them of the apostles being divinely 
authorized to usher in their much longed for glorious reign 
of the Messiah, the dominion of the world and the subjec- 
tion of all the nations to their existing hierarchy and laws. 
As the apostles, however, insisted on this kingdom of the 
Messiah not being of this world, but that all who believed 
in the Lord, whether within or without the pale of their 
hierarchy, should be equally regarded as members of this 
spiritual kingdom, to live in a holy and eternal communion 
with God, their preaching was a stumbling block to them, 
and in killing the preachers they thought they did God 
service.— But God’s saving grace suffers no conditions to 
be imposed upon it by sinful man, it rather demands a de- 
nial of one’s self in order to receive the powers of a new 
life in righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

The same dispositions are still found in opposition to 
the preaching of the cross. There are many who, like the 
Greeks of old, should willingly accept the truth of the Gos- 
pel, provided it was so construed as to confirm the opinions 
they have formed beforehand concerning religion, and to 
testify the all-sufficiency of their reason, so that neither 
humiliation nor repentance was required on their part. But 
as the Gospel demands that they be converted and become 
as little children to accept its teachings and turn from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that 
they may receive forgiveness of sins, they scoffingly turn 
away with a smile at the obscurantists who could demand 
such things of rational beings.— And again there are those 
who accept anything in the way of belief, if sanctioned by 
the proper authority and advancing the glory and power of 
their hierarchy, which they think divinely entitled to rule 
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the nations of the world, but who hate and oppose the Gos- 
pel of Christ, which does not acknowledge the pretensions 
of their hierarchy, and are stirred with the same spirit of 
hatred and persecution against its believers as the Jews in 
the times of the apostles. 

This church building is being dedicated to-day not to 
serve either the pretensions of multifarious reason, or those 
of the Roman hierarchy, but to be a place set apart for the 
public preaching of the Gospel of Christ. I shall, therefore, 
on this occasion beg your attention to a brief statement of 
the import of this preaching of the cross, of its being a power 
of God unto salvation and of the newness of life resulting 
from it in those who believe it. 


[, 


The glad tidings announced to the world by the Gospel 
of Christ were first proclaimed by the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, ‘‘Make straight the way of the Lord,”’ 
by John the Baptist, the first preacher of the Gospel, with 
whom began the glorious times of the New Testament fore- 
told by the prophets of old. When he saw Jesus coming 
unto him he said, ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world!’’ ‘These tidings are plainly and 
distinctly stated by John the Apostle, when he says, ‘‘Jesus 
Christ is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world.’’ ‘They are fur- 
ther explained and confirmed by the Apostle Paul, who says, 
‘As by the offense of one (Adam) judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation, even so by the righteousness of one 
(Christ) the free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
life.’’ For Jesus, our Lord, ‘‘was delivered for our offenses, 
and was raised again for our justification.’’ 

The case is this. We all have sinned, we all have of- 
fended against God’s Law. We are not beings subject merely 
to infirmities and defects, but there is a power working in 
us which is ever disobedient to God’s Law, which in irrecon- 
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cilable enmity against God is constantly active in destroy- 
ing or counteracting all the divine ordinances and work- 
ings of His holiness and goodness. We, being instruments 
and servants of that awful power in our nature, are thus 
ourselves opposing the holy will of our Creator. But who- 
ever opposes the will of the Lord of the universe, working 
evil and destroying good, deserves death, the final and 
eternal expulsion from that world which He created very 
good. We must die, because we deserve death by sin; we 
must die also, because sin is in itself a destruction of life. 
This is made apparent wherever anger thrusts its weapon 
into a brother’s heart, wherever wickedness or despair hurls 
a sinner into misfortune or death, wherever profligacy and 
drunkenness prepare the sinner’s body for death’s maw, 
wherever hatred, envy, calumny, melancholy, and the like 
loosen the connection between body and soul, until it finally 
breaks. We do not see, however, the most awful work of 
sin, which is done by secretly severing the roots of our life 
and being from God, the only source of life, in our turning 
from Him to indulge in godless thoughts and giving our- 
selves up to the lusts of the world. Thus sin would even 
anticipate God’s righteous judgment and thrust us prema- 
turely into the inevitable doom of endless perdition, but for 
the riches of His goodness, forbearance, and long-suffering, 
which wonderfully protect and maintain our lives in spite 
of sin, and ward off the sting of death to lead us to repent- 
ance and life everlasting. 

For ‘‘God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him, should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’’ This Son of God, being 
the brightness of His glory and the express image of His 
person and upholding all things by the word of His power, 
became man, our brother, our substitute, our mediator, the 
redeemer of all whose nature He assumed into the unity of 
His divine person. He, not being subject to the power of 
sin within His own holy being, fulfilled all the will of His 
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Father in our stead and for us, He bore all the penalty the 
world had incurred by sin, He delivered Himself up unto 
death for our offenses, giving Himself a sacrifice for us. 
By His once yielding His soul unto death He reconciled 
God and man, He saved the world. This-was made mani- 
fest by His resurrection. In raising our representative and 
mediator from the dead, God declared to the world that His 
sacrifice was accepted, His redemption accomplished, the 
sin of the world taken away. He was raised for our justifi- 
cation, so that when He came forth from the grave justified 
from the iniquities of the world that had been laid on Him, 
at that very moment we all have become justified and freed 
from all sin before God through Him. 

From that time the Gospel of Christ goes forth into all 
the world to be preached to every creature, proclaiming 
eternal peace between God and man, declaring that their 
sins are all propitiated for and forgiven. For ‘‘God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them; and hath committed unto us the 
word of reconciliation. Now then we are ambassadors for 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by us: we pray you 
in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.’’ ‘The gates of 
heaven are thrown open to all, all are invited to enter, all 
are bidden to the wedding of the divine and the human na- 
tures in Christ, which has brought about the salvation of the 
world. God will have all men to be saved, He has recon- 
ciled all to Himself through Christ, who gave Himself a ran- 
som forall. The Gospel bids you give up all your endeavors 
to reconcile God to you by your own works, penances, pil- 
grimages, masses, pardons, and the like, or by the inter- 
ventions of saints or priests, your sins have all been atoned 
for long ago, they are forgiven, God is reconciled. All you 
need is to believe these joyful tidings, to believe that the 
abundance of His grace and love surpasses your own weak 
and paltry thoughts of God as much as the glory of His 
divine being surpasses the worm in the dust. All you need 
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is to accept your eternal salvation as a free gift from Him. 
There is not a debt of yours that is left unpaid, there is not 
a single sin of yours left not atoned for. Only one thing 
may condemn you now, and that is your refusing to accept 
of His grace and love and to be reconciled to Him. 


LH 


Having thus briefly stated the Gospel of Christ I must 
now beg your notice of the fact, that the Gospel of Christ 
is the power of God, as the apostle says, unto salvation. 
All creation is filled with wonderful and mysterious powers. 
There is not a single element in the universe but has its 
specific powers given to a specific end. ‘They were all 
brought forth by the creative power of the word of God; 
and He still directs them to effect His ends and purposes. 
‘*All wait upon Thee,’’ says the Psalmist, ‘‘that Thou 
mayest give them their meat in due season. That Thou 
givest them they gather, Thou openest Thine hand, they are 
filled with good. Thou hidest Thy face, they are troubled; 
Thou takest away their breath, they die and return to their 
dust. Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, they are created, and 
Thou renewest the face of the earth.’’ But all this wonder- 
ful and vast variety of natural powers only serves to main- 
tain, increase, protect, and adorn our earthly life. There 
is none among them that could remove the burden of sin 
from man’s conscience, that could give rest unto his soul, 
satisfy his yearnings for peace and real and lasting happi- 
ness; that could take away the sting of death and the hor- 


rors of the grave; that could free him from the awful doom _ q 


at the tribunal of the divine Judge of the dead and living 
and transform his nature into that purity and holiness which 
alone is capable of enjoying a blissful fruition of God in the 
world to come. All this God’s grace and love to fallen man 
has provided in that power, to obtain which you neither 
need to ascend into heaven, nor descend into the deep, but 
which is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart, it 
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is the Gospel of Christ, the power of God unto salvation. 
This is the only power on earth which makes man a new 
creature, gives joy and comfort in the darkest hours of af- 
fliction, unites God and man, brings forth eternal life amidst 
death, and creates heirs to all the glories of the world 
to come. 

But few, however, experience the divine power con- 
tained in the words that proclaim Christ the Savior of man- 
kind. They seem so foolish, so weak, so different from 
what man would do, were he to lead a fallen world to a life 
of bliss. Men think themselves too wise to learn wisdom 
of God and His ways with man; they prefer perishing in 
their sins to humiliating themselves before God, to know 
that the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men. Paul says, the 
preaching of the cross is to them that perish foolishness, 
but unto us, he adds, which are saved, it is the power 
of God. 

That there is power in the words of the Gospel no man 
can deny. Even those but slightly acquainted with his- 
torical facts must be aware that eighteen hundred years ago 
a very few men of the despised race of Judah with only the 
words of Christ the Redeemer in their mouths attacked 
heathenism, when it was at the height of its strength and 
glory, sustained by hosts of priests and the most powerful 
on earth; ennobled and glorified by the highest genius in 
science and art when, agreeable and pleasing as it was to 
the natural instincts of man, it was most firmly rooted in 
the habits of the people. Theresultisknown. Thetemples 
of their gods are deserted ruins, the gods themselves, then 
worshiped by millions, are now admired merely as speci- 
mens of exquisite artistic skill. Three hundred and fifty 
years ago Luther, having found the Gospel, commenced 
preaching it, and the power of popedom, the greatest power 
on earth at that time, was shaken to its very foundations. 
And had all those that were alarmed by the strange com- 
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motion accepted its teachings, the cowls, hoods, habits, 
relics, beads, indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, those 
powers by which the pope still holds millions upon millions 
of souls in subjection, would now be things of the past. 
That there is power in the Gospel has at all the time of 
persecution been manifest even to those who in their hellish. 
rancor endeavored to destroy its influence by consummate 
_ cruelty, and were forced to acknowledge that the heavenly 
joy and divine firmness that arose from the Gospel were 
even in the most tender children and virgins mightier than 
the excruciating pain on the rack or at the stake. 

The greatness of this power and the infinite blessings 
pouring forth from it, will not, however, become apparent 
before the great day of judgment. But even now, while the 
new life created by it is hid with Christ, all those that do 
not oppose it know and feel that the words of the Gospel 
are spirit and are life, that the Spirit of God, who once 
moved upon the face of the waters, when the world was 
created, is now moving and working through those words to 
renew man’s spirit, and this as a token of His once quicken- 
ing their mortal bodies also to the likeness of Christ’s eternal 
glory. Let no man, then, despise the Gospel. Whoever 
preaches it, priest or layman, man or woman, young or old, 
administers to his hearers the Spirit of God. If you know 
the Gospel, you possess the power of God, by which you 
shall both save yourself and them that hear you. 


Lid. 


The immediate effects of the Gospel in those who be- 
lieve it are a peace of the soul which passeth all understand- 
ing, and a newness of life which has no other purpose than 
love and gratitude. The Gospel, not making any distinction 
whatever between men, as they are all sinners, requires 
nothing of them in order to obtain salvation but to believe, 
firmly, steadfastly, unwaveringly to believe, that Christ died 
for their offenses, that He was raised for their justification, 
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that their debts are paid, their sins forgiven, that God is 
reconciled to them. For we thus judge, says Paul, if one 
died for all, then were all dead, and he that is dead, is freed 
from sin; having suffered his punishment in the person of 
Christ, his representative and mediator, he is before God 
in the condition he was before he sinned. And he who so 
believes is thus made a new creature, paradise is opened to 
him, old things are passed away, all things are become new. 
This is, indeed, a heavenly comfort, that our salvation rests 
not in our own holiness, in our own piety, not even in our 
feeling of having God’s mercy, but in the merit of Christ. 
Whenever we feel oppressed by sin and the fear of God’s 
rejecting us, whenever we are lying in the depths of anguish, 
we are bidden by the divine voice of the Gospel to leap 
over the great abyss that separates God, the Holy One, and 
man, the sinner, and rejoicingly look upon Christ who had 
our sins imputed to Him and laid on Him, and now behold, 
they are all away for ever, and He is in glory at the right 
hand of God, our peace, our joy, our life, our all. 

And those who thus believe in the joyful tidings of the 
preaching of the cross know also, that having died with 
Christ once, they must now be alive unto God for ever; 
being redeemed from the power of sin, they must now walk 
in newness of life; having through Christ’s redemption been 
made subjects in God’s holy and eternal kingdom, they 
must now serve Him without fear in holiness and righteous- 
ness before Him all the days of their lives; having become 
children of God and heirs to His glories, that mind must be 
in them which was also in Christ Jesus. They know that 
Christ died for all, that they which live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but unto Him which died for 
them and rose again. ‘The object of Christ’s redeeming us 
was to free us for ever from all the power and effects of sin, 
to renew us after the image of God, that we might live in 
holy communion with God. The Spirit of God is adminis- 
tered to us through the Gospel, that we all, with open face 
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beholding in the Gospel as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
might be changed into the same image from glory to glory. 
This glory of the Lord is shown in the Gospel by His com- 
municating all to His creatures in His infinite love, by His 
having given His best, even His only begotten Son. It is 
shown by Christ’s denying all for our sakes; though He 
was rich, yet for our sakes He became poor, that we by His 
poverty might be rich. This, then, is our great calling, 
henceforth not to live unto ourselves, not to do anything 
for the sake of ourselves, for the sake of any gain, or joy, or 
honor accruing to ourselves, but to live only for the benefit 
of our fellowmen whom Christ has redeemed as well as our- 
selves. He has done everything necessary for our salva- 
tion, nothing is left to be done by us for ourselves, that all 
our energies might be exercised in the divine work of doing 
good, of serving others in love. Whosoever is not thus 
minded, does not believe in the Gospel; the faith he may 
suppose to have is self-deceit, he has not experienced in 
his own person the divine work of salvation. And who, 
on hearing the gracious message of reconciliation from his 
Creator and Redeemer, obstinately and perseveringly refuses 
even to ponder it, judges himself unworthy of everlasting 
life, to be lost for ever.—But God be praised, there are 
always some to preach it and to believe it. May, then, this 
house, too, never be wanting of hearers to whom the Gospel 
of Christ is the power of God unto salvation. ‘To Him be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
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What think ye of Christ? Zhe answers of some eminent 
men gathered by William Dallmann. O.A.Faulborn. 
609 First Ave. New York. 1901. Price, 5 cents. 


This is a booklet of 20 small pages; but it places up- 
ward of sixty eminent men of many and various stations in 
life in a line as witnesses to Christ and the Christian re- 
ligion, most of them being quoted in their own words. The 
argument, Have any of the rulers believed on him ?') is in 
great favor to-day, and Pres. Dallmann furnishes an answer 
which should be placed into the hands of many who may 
be so unenlightened as to consider infidelity and enlighten- 
ment akin or identical. A. G. 


General Introduction to the Old Testament. The Text. By W. 
HT. Green, D.D. LL. D. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1899. XV and 181 pages. Price, $1.50. 


The Text of the Old Testament is here considered un- 
der the following heads: Its external form. —’The Semitic 
languages. — The Hebrew language. — Hebrew letters and 
vowels. —Hebrew manuscripts. — Versions. ‘The Septua- 
gint; the Targums, the Syriac Peschito; the Latin Vulgate; 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. — The history of the text. — The 
criticism of the text. — Like all the works of Dr. Green this 
book is made up of plain statements of facts by a scholar who 
has been called the Nestor of Old Testament critics and to 
the end of his days made a firm stand against the modern Ish- 
maelites in theology and their destructive Higher Criticism, 
The present volume deals with the methods of Higher Crit- 
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icism only in a passing way, where, in the chapter on Tex- 
tual Criticism, the author says: 

“But a style of criticism which is warped by naturalistic pre- 
possessions, to which every prophetic disclosure of the future is an 
anachronism, and every miracle is a legendary exaggeration, and 
revelations of truth must be pared down to fit in with some scheme 
of progressive natural development, is in its principles and results 
antagonistic to the Bible, and necessarily leads to false conclusions 
corresponding to the false principles on which it is based. Such a 
method of treatment must as a matter of course issue in a denial of 
the genuineness of many of the books of Scripture. And the literary 
grounds which are marshalled in support of conclusions thus reached, 
do not alter, even though they may partially conceal, the animus of 
the whole proceeding.’’ P. 162. 


There is one point we fail to find in this chapter, al- 
though it should have been mentioned in a general way or 
even exhibited in detail. It is the light thrown upon the 
Old Testament text by the New Testament, which, next to 
the best Hebrew manuscripts, is the most reliable witness 
for some of the readings of the Hebrew Bible. Altogether, 
the work is, also in other chapters, not very rich in minute 
detail. The author has evidently aimed at well selected exem- 
plification rather than at exhaustive specification. In this 
way he has succeeded in giving much valuable informa- 
tion in a very readable book. AG. 


